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‘A STUDY IN SCARLET.” 


A BLIND man on being asked what idea he 
had of scarlet, answered, “I think it must 
be like a scream.” We confess toa similar 
impression upon reading Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
latest in the current number of The New 
Review. Her hatred of the woman move- 
ment here reaches the stage of acute literary 
mania. Shesees in the great class of women 
who in these islands do not marry because 
‘“‘there are not men enough to go round,” 
nothing that touches her sympathies for 
what they have missed, or her ingenuity as 
to how they may mend their marred lives, 
but impales them on her sharp pen as “futile 
spinsters rife in country towns, women who 
have not one single idea in their heads save 
what they pick up in crumbs from the curate 
and the paid missionary.” For women like 
Mrs. Josephine Butler and Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth she has the following choice morsel :— 

The flabby philanthropists who vapour about 
the poor dear harlots of the streets, and call 
them “temples of the Holy Ghost.” 
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The temperance women she classifies as 
follows :— 

“ By nature, education and function, women 
are both interfering and arbitrary .... Where 
they can, they clip the men’s lives into as near 
a likeness to their own as they can manage. 
Where they cannot, they copy the thing which 
else they would have forbidden. In America 
they raid on obnoxious gin shops, in England 
they walk with the guns, and shoot big game in 
Africa, smoke in public carriages, and dress so 
like their brothers as to be indistinguishable 
from the waist up.” 

According to Mrs. Linton, “shame, re- 
striction, and modesty” are womanly virtues 

that for the newly-come and coming woman 
“do not exist.” 

“Mothers themselves advocate even wider 
license still, and the key to all fields free of the 
restraint of chaperonage. The one grand dis- 
tinction between carefully brought up lady- 
girls and the wastrels of the streets and lanes— 
their ignorance of certain things while young 
and inexperienced—their unsullied purity of 
mind—this distinction it is now seriously pro- 
posed to destroy.” But, “what Society wants 
in its women is a race of beings to supplement 
the shortcomings of the men.” 

And so on—and on—and on. Curiously 
enough, it is the passage of the Parish 
Councils Bill, which gives women the largest 
vote, and the favourable attitude of her own 
Conservative party toward that feature of the 
bill, that has imparted to Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
always acrid pen such a surprising «ccés de 
nerves. Consistency is not the strong point 
of this pointed writer, for, clearly, she has so 
far forgotten her appointed “sphere” as to 
forage for facts in the unfenced fields of 
political controversy, and to admonish those 
members of the magisterial sex who are 
helping to a climax the dire calamities she 
so much dreads. 

Now, with all respect for Mrs. Lynn 
Lynton’s undoubted talents, we take up 
the gauntlet she has flung in our faces 
and frankly declare our belief that she has 
bowed down before two fetishes, built up two 
men of straw, and is expending her energies 
in a blind worship of the one and a comic 
defence of the other. 

It is a fetishism to hold that because 
politics in an aristocratic and warlike age 
were the prerogative of men they must be so 
in a democratic and industrial age. 

In the Parish Council, the County Council, 
and Parliament the questions now relate to 
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individual and homes: qeceaetions to the better- 
ment of father, mother, and child, and our 
statesmen see the advantage of studying 
these from the two angles of vision furnished 
by the eyes of menand women. It is another 
fetish to believe that the duties of women 
must always be the same. Men, by the 
“witty inventions” they have sought out 
and set in order, have invaded the home ; the 
spinning Penelope ; ‘‘ the two women grinding 
at the mill”; the baking, brewing, needle- 
working woman has disappeared from the 
home; all the old industries have been set to 
the doing of steam, and swift steel fingers 
have replaced the faithful hands of olden 
times. 

New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth. 


In short, the natural law of adaptation to 
one’s environment makes no exception in the 
case of women, and our belated authoress 
ought to wake up and find this out! It is 
so easy to tear down; so difficult to build. 
Many of us are intent on helping good men 
to build a world more homelike, and we call 
attention to the fact that our style of stating 
our position screams less loudly than that of 
our sister who is the foremost champion of 
the contrary-minded whom a bright writer 
has characterised as “the waybackers from 
way back.” 


MRS. SARAH TOOLEY. 
AN INTERVIEWER INTERVIEWED. 


Havina been interviewed more times than I 
should like to tell, in the last twenty years, both 
by men and women, all of whom, with two 
exceptions—both in my own country—have 
been most considerate in handling their new 
specimen, 1 have formed the opinion that 
women have special gifts and equipment for 
this branch of newspaper work. Indeed, if 
I were a girl of the period instead of a sort 
of spinster aunt to all such girls, and felt the 
power to become a journalist, I should do just 
what a young friend of mine from Illinois 
did in the City of Boston, whither she 
went, a stranger without introduction,—go to 
some one in whom the public felt an ‘especial 
interest, secure an interview, and take it to the 
editor of a first-rate daily paper. And I should 
expect to succeed, as my friend did, to whom, 
from that hour, the open sesame of a» newspaper 
oftice was never lacking. For she did not go 
empty-handed, telling what “she could an’ if 
she would ” do; but she brought a product of her 
wit and wisdom in the current coin of copy that 
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would sell, because the hour had struck for its 
imminent demand. 

Holding these views, I was alert to study the 
methods of interviewing in England, and among 
the many who did me the honour to call (for 
we regard it in that light in my own country, 
where this branch of the “new journalism” 
originated) was Mrs. Tooley; and I agree with 
the Sun of March lst, which refers to “ another 
of Mrs. Tooley’s really clever interviews,” and 
publishes one on its first page. 

THe Woman’s Sianat has had excellent 
samples of Mrs. Tooley’s method—notably the 
interview with Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson— 
and for the benefit of young women to whom 
a helpful vocation might be opened by 
following her example, I recently sought an 
an interview with her. 

“‘ Why do people like to read interviews ?” 

‘‘T have philosophized not a little over that 
subject, and it seems to me that by as much as 
the concrete is more attractive to most minds 
than the abstract, the ideas and movements of 
the time are more attractive to the people from 
the lips of those who have incorporated those 
ideas into the very warp and woof of their 
character and work, If biography is history 
teaching by example,’ then the interview is 
biography incarnated—living, breathing, and 
speaking for itself. Moreover, ours is a busy 
age, and when we can hear for ourselves, through 
the phonograph of daily journalism, what experts 
and specialists in society and the arts, in Church 
and State, in science and literature are saying, 
we know that we are getting at the original 
sources of information and ofttimes of inspiration 
also.” 

“How do you meet the objection of sundry 
excellent people who regard the interview as an 
unwarrantable invasion of their privacy ? ” 

“It seems to me they take the matter too 
seriously, In these days of swift and varied 
communication and a stronger sense of the tie 
of brotherhood, it is inevitable that the isolation 
and insularity of mind and work that have 
characterized us in the past, should give place 
to the higher and more kindly perception that 
‘the best that any mortal hath is that which 
every mortal shares,’” 

“Do you find interviewing pleasant work P” 

“ Yes, it is extremely interesting. I generally 
set out for an ‘interview’ with the feeling 
that I am going to have a pleasant hour—an 
intellectual treat. This is largely owing to the 
fact that I never attempt to interview anyone 
with whom I have not some bond of sympathy, 
and I generally choose my subjects. From a 
child I have been a hero worshipper, always 
longing to hear about, or to go and see interest- 
ing and celebrated people. When I first began 
to write, my thoughts immediately went in the 
direction of people, and led me to biography. 
My books are biographical, and almost every 
sketch I have written, whether humorous or 
descriptive, has invariably had some person, real 
or fictional, as the centre of interest. When 
upon journalistic rambles, I am more prone to 
interview the old man breaking stones by the 
roadside, or an itinerant vendor, than to describe 
the beauties of the landscape. People are 
decidedly my ‘game.’ I love to be in the thick 
of a London crowd and study the faces and hear 
the conversation of the bystanders. 

“The modern interview has always been a de- 
light to me. It is invariably the first thing I read 
in any paper or magazine I take up. I like to 
see the machine in motion. It is so intoresting 
to know about living celebrities, and what they 
think upon current events. One gets the true 
flavour of a person’s thought in this way much 
better than when it has filtered through the 
minds of the near relations, and appears in a 
ponderous biographic volume, minus the salient 
points which have been lost in this filtering 
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contains germs better kept alive. 


thetic person forces himself upon an unwilling 
subject and seeks information merely to appease 
vulgar curiosity.” 

“ What do you think are the best qualifications 
for an interviewer ?” 

“Good manners, tact, keen perception, an 
eye for details, the faculty for seizing salient 
points, abundant sympathy, and the capacity to 
keep one’s tongue still. An interviewer's 
business is to hear all and say little—that is, 
just enough to keep the interviewed talking 
happily upon the subject in hand. An interview 
should never be a controversy or an equal 
dialogue, and it should be a reflex of the opinions 
of one person, not of two. Capacity to see 


things from another person’s standpoint is 
perhaps the most useful gift for an interviewer.” 
‘Do you think interviewing a good occupation 
for women P ” 
‘*T see no reason against a woman who has a 
fair knowledge of life taking up interviewing. 


MRS, TOOLEY, 


Sex has never stood in my way; quite the 
reverse, I can boast of having been the first to 
interview several celebrated men who had 
refused to be ‘drawn’ before. Do not laugh, 
Miss Willard, but I think we women, in spite of 
advanced ideas, have a great deal of the Mary 
spirit in us, we love to sit at the feet of our 
master ; and good men feel this, and so it comes 
about that those of them who live in the realms 
of thought, or are given up to ideals, respond 
more readily to a woman’s sympathy than they 
do to a man’s greater knowledge. They see in 
a woman a pupil, and will expound their theories 
and ideas to her very freely, and talk to her 
even upon personal matters in a way which they 
would never think of doing to a male visitor. 
Our greatest minds are singularly child-like, very 
sensitive, and in many cases, owing to a life-long 
battle against criticism, they yearn for sympathy. 
To such men a woman’s soft and kindly presence 
is very soothing. They like to talk to her and 
they give her their best, instinctively feeling that 
she has come as a worshipper to a shrine. 

“T do not think that women would be at all 
in their place in rushing through political inter- 
views in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
for example, or in doing a great deal else of the 
more public kind of journalism which men do 
so quickly and cleverly: but with regard to the 


process, It is a case in which the sediment 
Of course, an 
interview can be made a very vulgar thing—as, 
for example, when an inquisitive and unsympa- 
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social interview a woman is on her own ground, 
and invariably excels, ‘Making a call’ is so 
much a part of a woman’s education and of her 
experience, that it (does not upset her in the 
least to find herself in a strange drawing-room 
vis-d-vie with a strange person. She falls into 
the position naturally and leads on to a conver- 
sation with ease. The intuitive and perceptive 
faculties with which woman is usually credited 
are also of invaluable service to her in interview- 
ing. Of course, no one should attempt to ‘ inter- 
view ’ upon subjects which they do not under- 
stand. Nothing is so likely to upset a specialist 
as finding that the person who has come to 
mentally probe him is utterly ignorant of the 
subject in hand. He recoils inward very quickly 
after that discovery, An interview means a 
great deal more than ‘ please tell me all about 
it. It is with interviewing as with the reading 
of books—one assimilates ideas in proportion to 
the knowledge one already possesses.” 

“What do you think about interviewing 
women P” 

“It certainly seems most natural that a 
woman should interview a woman ; a man rarely 
feels quite at home in doing that kind of work, 
there is always the awkwardness of feeling that 
he may say the wrong thing or come on to an 
awkward topic for discussion. With a few 
notable exceptions, however, I have not found 
ladies easy to interview. They dread publicity 
more than men and are very reticent. Women’s 
special subjects, whether the interview is with a 
man or a woman, are certainly always best 
treated by a lady interviewer. Men will give 
their ideas much more freely to her than they 
will to another man, and the probability is that 
they will grow even eloquent in conversation. 
Very likely you have noticed that the gentle- 
men who are good enough to advocate just 
laws for women make speeches of thrilling 
eloquence before a woman’s meeting and are apt 
to become a little tame in argument when 
addressing male legislators in the House of 


“Commons. The presence of other men damps 


their ardour a little, the presence of women 
inspires it. This argument may be fairly 
applied to the interview. I believe in personal 
magnetism.” 

“Why do so many women complain that they 
find it difficult to push their way in journalism ?” 

“T think the reason why gifted women often 
fail in getting interviewing or other journalistic 
work is because they are too much taken up 
with their own prejudices and do not see clearly 
what are topics of general interest to the public, 
and in consequence to editors. One may sit at 
home and write a little thing which is highly 
commended by a circle of private friends and 
may really be intrinsically good, but if it is not 
what the public wants it is useless for journalism. 
Fortunately for women writers, women’s subjects 
seem to be of growing interest to the public. 
There is no royal road to literary success. It is 
invariably the result of infinite patience, plodding 
industry, and stability of character. Introduc- 
tions to editors are a snare and a delusion, 
although the novice is apt to think that they 
are the key to success. The very best introduc- 
tion a woman who aspires to a literary career 
can take to an editor is good work and good 
character. Above everything let her avoid 
feminine fussiness and feminine fidgets. The 
question of sex should not be introduced into 
work, nor a demand for special consideration 
made ‘ because it is a woman.’ This is not fair 
to the men already in the field. On the other 
hand, women should not consent to take less 
pay than men, provided always they make their 
work as good. As far as my own experience 
goes, the journals of highest standing pay 
according to the value of the work, not accord- 
ing to the sex of the writer. Pay should 
always be demanded, for if a contribution 
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worth printing it is worth paying for.” 
« Have you met with any disagreeable expe- 
riences in interviewing ? 

« Fortunately I have not, so far. The only 
charge of inaccuracy ever brought against me 
was more amusing than serious. I was inter- 
viewing a celebrated lady novelist over the tea- 
cups in her private sanctum, and seeing & work- 
basket with some pretty trifles in art muslin in 
process of being made, standing upon her 
writing-table, I jumped at the conclusion that 
she delighted in needlework, and accordingly 
made special mention of the fact in my article. 
The sequel was unfortunate; the lady wrote 
that she rarely touched a needle, and that the 
work-basket belonged to her cousin, So much 
for the value of circumstantial evidence. I 
would respectfully submit to celebrities about 
to be interviewed that they placo themselves in 
their natural environment ; it is so very awkward 
to put bald questions such as, ‘Is this your 
work-basket?’ or, ‘Is this cigarette case 
yours P’” 

“JT need hardly ask whether you are in 
sympathy with the temperance and the woman 
movements ? ” 

‘Most heartily. Every woman who works or 
who has a spark of individuality about her, 
desires to breathe freely in the world, and that 
cannot be done while she is hampered by social 
and legal restrictions. Give perfect freedom to 
women, as to men, to do whatever they have 
the faculty for doing. If by nature a woman 
cannot do a thing—well, she cannot, and it is 
quite superfluous to forbid her doing it. It is 
unfair to create a legal disability for sex. As 
girl I had a perfect horror of the Woman’s Rights 
woman according to the accepted notion of that 
type of female—loud, noisy, aggressive, and 
wearing a dreadful bonnet. My husband, how- 
ever, knew some of the leaders in the move- 
ment who were cultured and gracious women, 
and he influenced me to give thoughtful atten- 
tion to the subject. After scoffing a long while 
I becamea convert. Not that I had ever looked 
upon women as the inferiors of men, or thought 
that they should not have the same educational 
advantages and legal rights, but it was the 
dread of monstrosities in the shape of women 
which alarmed me. As a matter of fact this 
objectionable type of the advanced woman is 
rarely to be found outside the comic journals. 

“The granting of the suffrage to women need 
not upset social and domestic life, that I can 
see. Nervous old gentlemen are needlessly 
alarmed about women fainting at the polling 
booths and Senate Chambers filled with cradles. 
A woman’s first duty is to her home and 
her children, if she possesses them, and no sane 
person would seek to divorce her from her 
natural functions and duties, but they need not 
prevent her from taking an interest in the 
social and political history of her own time, and 
from having a voice in the making of the laws 
which she and her children have to obey, and 
which materially affect her home. I have 
always had perfect freedom myself, to do the 
very best that was in me, and I should like to 
see every woman free to develop whatever 
powers she possesses. Why should girls sit at 
home hopelessly crying, ‘ Will he come?’ or 
spend their days working impossible flowers in 
wool? They had far better learn some useful 
occupation. Work is not derogatory to a 
woman's position, but lazy dependence is.” 

“ What made you a temperance woman ? ” 


“I have never been a pledged tcetotaller, 
though practically an abstainer, as I find that I 
am infinitely better without spirituous liquors, 
which, taken even in moderate quantities, cloud 
the brain and have a general tendency to dull 
the higher faculties. Large numbers of people 
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and their intellectual development retarded, by 
indulgence in even moderate drinking.” 

“Do you think the reform is gaining a 
stronger hold upon social custom in these 
days?” 

‘There can be no doubt about that; the 

‘ reproach ’ of being a total abstainer has almost 
died away. One is no longer looked upon in 
social life as a bore and a ‘ crank’ for carrying 
out temperance principles, although the social 
custom of drinking has such a strong hold upon 
the true-born Briton that it will take a long 
time yet to eradicate the tendency. Many 
people, more especially men, who would never 
drink from choice, conform to the habit because 
they would be thought unjovial in company, or 
because they would ‘do no business,’ to use 
their own expression, if they did not have a 
smoke anda drink with men whom they meet 
in the City. Fortunately, women are not under 
this social thraldom so much as men. It is not 
detrimental to a woman for her to say that she 
prefers zoedone to wine. From the social and 
business standpoint it is infinitely easier for 
a woman to be a total abstainer than for a 
man. 
‘‘Progress would be much more rapid if 
temperance houses of refreshment were more 
attractive. One feels afraid to enter the ordinary 
run of such places because you so seldom get a 
cup of tea or of coffee that is fit todrink. And 
those who keep them are not so obliging and 
chatty as the publican. It seems to me a very 
shortsighted policy to allow the enemy to excel 
in attractive power. 

‘Here and there are, of course, bright and 
attractive coffee palaces wherein the working 
man can pass a pleasant social evening and get 
good fare for his money, but broadly speaking 
neither temperance hotels nor coffee shops 
compete favourably with alcoholic places of 
refreshment, in point of good fare and good 
management. — 

‘‘This is a great stumblingblock to the pro- 
gress of temperance ; there isa lack of attention 
to the wants of the traveller. The wayside inn 
with its jolly landlord and cosy parlour is a 
sentiment, a tradition connected with our 
national life, and will die a very hard death, not 
so much because of the love of people for strong 
drink as because of the good fellowship and 
good cheer which attach to the system. There 
seems to me no reason why we could not retain 
all this attractiveness without the spirituous 
liquors.” 

And now the bright little woman went her 
way, for she had an engagement with a famous 
poet-artist from whom she expected to get a 
notable interview on “A Living Wage for 
Women.” Frances E, WILLARD. 


Among our younger speakers and workers we 
have found no more attractive personality than 
that of Miss Lucy E. Guinness, whose story of 
‘Our Last Two Years,” and whose unique 
pamphlet, ‘‘The Marathon of To-day,” which 
forms the Self-Denial number of ‘‘ Regions 
Beyond,” have recently come to our notice. It 
will be remembered that the sister of Miss Lucy 
Guinness was recently married to a missionary 
son of the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, and has left 
for her work in China. We can hardly imagine 
amore attractive and ingenious method of 
bringing forward a great movement than is 
shown in these two pamphlets. Miss Guinness 
has a remarkably pointed pen, and it is here seen 
at its best, while picture, map, and diagram have 
all bravely borne their part to furnish forth such 
a showing of the missionary work to which she 
and her group of helpers are devoted as we have 
never seen excelled. We hope ere long to visit 
Harley House, the headquarters of the East 
London Institute for Home and Foreign 
Missions, and to have an interview with Miss 


must get their power for work seriously impeded | Guinness. 


| bar her way in every direction. 
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A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 
XI. 
In THE Sweet SprinG-TIMe. 

““WueN did this letter come?” Allison 
asked his sub-editor, holding up an envelope 
whose wallet-shape proclaimed its femininity. 
The man glanced carelessly at it as he went 
out. 

“Last night,” he said “ just after you had 
left the office.” Allison whistled softly, and 
a queer smile puckered the corners of his 
moustache. It struggled with and was con- 
quered by the regret in his eyes. 

Then he turned to his desk and worked at 
his leader with a savage energy ; but though 
he wrote furiously, his mind ran on Jean and 
the letter she had sent the day before. 

“This note was written before she saw me 
last night,” hethought. ‘I wonder what made 
her fire up like that. ‘Sixpence an hour’ was 
an afterthought. She made noconditions in 


her letter. I suppose she misunderstood my 
silence at Miss Blunt’s. Poor girl, she little 
knew. . . . Ah, well, it is better she should 
not know.” He sighed heavily and pushed 


the blotting pad from him. His eyes were 
full of trouble as he lifted them and looked 
through the window opposite. His 
office was at the top of the building and 
house-top London stretched before him— 
acres of roof and spire and tower, a broken 
vista of chimney-pots knitted together by a 
mesh of wires and poles. Allison liked the view 
from his window and had learned to notice 
the ceaseless variations of the unchanging 
picture. These grey roofs and many- 
coloured walls were never two days alike. 
Veiled in fog, shrouded in rain, pale in the 
morning, or flushed at sunset, they had their 
moods and responded like a human face to his. 
To-day the delicate towers stood lightly 
against a pearly sky; the facing of the 
houses, brown and white and yellow, and the 
red of chimney stacks coloured the whiteness 
of the Spring sunshine. 

A subtle promise lurked in dark nooks 
and bourgeoned in remote corners. The life 
of the young year stirred in the veins of the 
city, and made itself felt where the sparrows 
sat in noisy lines on the telegraph wires, or 
squabbled for the crumbs on the window 
ledge : for however busy ho might be Allison 
never forgot to feed the birds. 

Ina corner of the window pane a spider had 
woven her web, and the raindrops upon it 
made a ring of diamonds. The spider herself 
lay couched in the middle of the ring, and 
Allison watched her. 

Some dim apprehension of an awakening 
came to him where he sat ; 1 knowledge that 
Spring had never before set his pulses beating, 
and quickened the blood in his veins, as it did 
on this particular day. 

All at once the spider made a dart forward. 
A little floating insect had been caught in 
her net ; and the tiny struggles of the gnat 
struck discord into the morning. 

Allison’s blue eyes clouded, and a frown 
knit the corners of his eyebrows. 

‘Tam not free,” he said bitterly ; “I am 
like the beastie there, caught in the net, 
bound hand and foot—but by my own act.” 

Jean’s letter lay under his wrist where his 
pulses witnessed to Spring’s tumult, Ho 
tore it up slowly and reluctantly, and 
dropped it bit by bit into the basket beside 
him. 

‘“‘She little knew whom she was saving,” 
he said half aloud; “but even if she had 
known she would not have hesitated. It’s hard 
lines that her own hand should lock the door, 
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should it? What good will it serve to cut 
her adrift now? It can’t alter the position. 
It would only make things harder for her, 
poor girl. . . . She needs a friend, and Iam 
the only one she has. She shall never 
suspect. A man who has kept a secret ten 
years may surely be trusted with another. 
I wonder .. . that ‘6d.an hour’ looked like 
it. ... Can she have guessed that I... . 
Or is it that she—”. . . Strange, contradic- 
tory emotions passed over his face. He saw 
neither roof nor spire. The sparrows flew 
away, the spider tore her victim limb from 
limb; and Allison fought with unseen forces, 
—his fleeting ideal, his desire for Jean’s love. 

The Spring had passed from his face and 
he looked grey and worn when, some hours 
later, he stood at the door of No. 28, Keppel 
Street Chambers. 

Jean snswerei the bell, and paused a 
moment before she asked him to come in. 
Inside the sitting room he noticed that she 
was very pale and thinner than he had ever 
ceen her. 

“T found your note at the office this 
morning,” he said. ‘I thought it better to 
come round and talk with you about my 
arrangements.” 

“Yes,” she said quietly ; and he noticed 
the absence of a subtle quality to which he 
had become used in her manner. He sat 
down uninvited, and Jean took the edge of a 
chair and waited for what he had to say. 
It was not easy for him to begin. Those 
honest eyes of hers seemed to rend the 
curtain he had drawn between himself and 
her. In her presence he felt’ as though he 
was en intruder in a garden full of o!d- 
fashioned flowers. He seemed to be trampling 
the blossoms under foot; and in the 
sweetness and the sadness of the girl’s face 
he was aware of the fragrance of the bruised 
petals. . 

He had not before noticed the beauty o 
her expression, the fine quality of that direct 
glance, the alluring gentleness of her sensitive 
mouth. 

It was impossible for him to tell her what 
he had come to say while she sat there aloof, 
with eyes, searching and sorrowful, bent upon 
him 


“I thought I would be in time for tea,” 
he said, with affected gaiety, glancing at the 
tea-things on the table. 

“The tea is just infused; you are in good 
time,” she said. 

“That's all right. 


capital Q ?” 


In spite of herse’f, Jean laughed. Allison 
laughed too, relieved to see her coldness 


flutter away on the breeze of her merriment. 


“Why is it impossible to quarrel with 


you ?” she asked. 


‘‘ Because it takes two to make a quarrel, 


and I will be second to nobody,” he said. 


‘‘Come, now, have I offended you by my 
wretched blundering in the matter of salary ? 
I assure you it was strict business, and a 
Scotchwoman should be the last to resent 


it.” 
‘That did not offend me,” she answered. 
‘‘Then what did ? 
reason why we should not be friends ?” 


“You ought to be able to answer that 


question yourself,” she returned. 


The words made him suddenly grave. She|. . 
gave him a friendly glance as she handed a 


cup of tea to him. 


“At any rate, I suppose we may drink 


the cup of peace,” she said, smiling. 


The tremulous happiness stealing back to 
her face found no answering sympathy on 


his, but it lashed his laggard determination. 


and shattered it. 
away and sat down trembling. But when 


What are your views 
about—about—oh ! the Woman Question— 


Is there any other 
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“Do you believe it is possible for a man 
and a woman to be good friends—comrades— 
without any other consideration coming in ?” 
he asked, bluntly. 

“Do you mean without any idea of 
marriage ?” she asked, with a curious absence 
of self-consciousness. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, bending forward, as if to 
hasten her answer. ‘‘Js it possible for them 
to be friends in the best sense of the word, 
to have interests in common, work together, 
trust each other daily, love each other—with- 
out the hope—the idea of marriage ?” 

Jean did not reply immediately, and watch- 
ing her, he saw the colour fade slowly from 
her cheek, leaving face and lips like ashes. 

‘‘ Yes, it is possib!e,” she answered, steadily ; 
“and it would be the most helpful and 
beautiful thing in the world.” 

“Do you understand what I am saying?” 
he asked, roughly. ‘“ Suppose—suppose he 
loved her, found her necessary in every part 
of his work—her sympathy, inspiration, 
presence, could he have all these without 
wronging her, without. . . .” 

His voice was hoarse and unsteady. He 
could not finish the sentence. 

“Yes, I think so,” said Jean, keeping her 
voice on the level of a clear monotone. 
‘“‘ Such a comradeship would be possible ; but 
only if both loved.” 

He started, and lifted his haggard face to 
hers. She was looking at him with a new 


expression, and their eyes locked. For an 


instant the world reeled. Then Jean gave a 


little sob, and put out her hands gropingly. 


He held them in his, hurting her by the 


force of his clasp. 


‘“‘ What did you say ?” he cried ; “do you 


understand? Is it possible to be friends 
and no more, though we love? ... .” 


The words crashed through their emotion 
Jean drew her hands 


she spoke, he blessed her for her calm, and 
for the pity in her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, smiling bravely; ‘‘ com- 
radeship like that is quite possible when both 
love perfectly. It is only by the purity of 
the love that it can exist in that way.” 

Her lips trembled then, but the strength 
of her face dominated her whole appearance. 
He got up from his chair, and leaned against 
the mantelpiece with his face turned from 
hers. 

“T want you to know this,” he said at 
last. ‘You have aright to know now... . 
Ten years since a man I know was engaged 
to be married. She jilted him on the eve of 
the wedding day. He must have loved her. 
.... When he came to himself his faith 
in womanhood was shattered. A month after 
he met a woman who took a fancy to him. 
She was ill and helpless, and by some cursed 
spell she fascinated him into doing little 
things to belp her. It was the old story. 
She was a clever woman ; he was a reckless 
man. ... They were married. An hour 
after the marriage the woman confessed. . . .” 
He broke off suddenly. ‘‘ Have you seen 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

Jean nodded, Allison’s strained face made 
her dumb. 

‘‘She was that sort,” he said. ‘A second 
Mrs, Tanqueray. But she told me too late. 
.. The law ina case like that allows 
divorce ; but I had always preached against 
the injustice of such a law. ... Thougha 
man had made a hundred prostitutes, his 
wife had no redress... . Well, I couldn’t 
take advantage of her position as a woman. 
But’ for the second time my faith in woman 


|was shattered, This one, my wife, had 
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beguiled me into marriage only that I might 
legalise her vice. She had no love for me. 
I had only been married an hour when I 
left her, and for ten years I never saw her ; 
and I lived alone... . One day among the 
MSS. at my office there was a little story 
written by a woman that moved me strangely. 
I had separated myself from all women since 
my marriage, but this one interested me... 
I grew to watch for her contributions . . . 
there was genius in them, but it was not that 
that attracted me. . . . She was good, and 
strong and pure. She gave me again my 
faith in woman; she led me back into the 
past and made me the man I used to be, 
ambitious, earnest, hopeful ...I got to 
know her, and she was all that I imagined; 
but I did not know I loved her . . . I hope 
you will believe this?” 

He turned suddenly to Jean, and she 
smiled at him through her tears. 

“One day,” he continued, “you nearly 
lost your life for a drunken woman, and I 
might have known then that I loved you; 
but I thought it was only your pluck that 
made me... But you know all that... 
For your sake I went in search of the woman 
whose life you had saved... And yes- 
terday I found her... Jean, it was my 
wife...” 

“Thank God I saved her;” sid Jean 
softly. 

‘“‘ And then I knew that I loved you.” 

Allison covered his face with his hands and 
for some time there was silence. Then Jean 
rose and put her hand on his shoulder. 

‘We can be comrades,” she whispered in 
a voice that she did not know for her own. 

He raised his eyes to her face, 

“T never tried to win your love,” he said 
passionately. 

“'No;” she lifted her head, smiling with 
white lips. 

‘‘You told me you had not seen the man 
you could love.” 

“Tt was true—then.” 

‘And now . . . what are we to do?” 

“Only love can help us,” said Jean. 

‘“‘T have spoiled your life.” 

“You have given me myself.” 

She faced him bravely; but he read the 
marks of her agony on her face, grown old 
in the last hour. 

‘“‘T would rather love you, like this, and be 
your friend, than marry any other man,” she 
whispered. 

‘“‘T can never forgive myself,” he said. 

She took his hand and pressed it a moment 
against her cheek; and then moved to the 
window and stood looking out over the long 
stretch of roofs. 

‘“‘ Ten thousand homes, and not one for me,” 
she was thinking. 

And when Allison had gone she stood there 
still, wrestling with the thing that had come 
upon her. [t was allover. The hope that 
had been born in these Spring days was dead. 
The flower that had blossomed had faded be- 
fore she had known its sweetness. The blank 
years were before her. ‘Oh God! oh God!” 
she moaned, and in the words her soul fell 


Upon the world’s great altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God. 


Miss Bell, the only woman on the Stock 
Exchange in England, gavea short and interest- 
ing lecture on “Finance” to the Woman’s 
Progressive Society, on Saturday last at the 
Pioneer Club, Cork St., W. ‘In the course of 
her remarks Miss Bell stated it as her most 
emphatic opinion, that “if women were not fit 
to have the management of their own money, 
they were not fit to be married.” 
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BROTHERHOOD. 


BY VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
PReAcHINe last week at St. Edmund's, Lumbard 
Strect, Archdeacon Farrar took fur his text .— 
«Am I my brother's keeper?” ‘! Who is my 
brother?” The answer is the sume as that 
which Christ gave in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. All men are our brethren ; all who 
sin, all who suffer, all who lie murdered like 
Abel, sick and wounded like the poor traveller— 
where they have been left by the world’s thieves 
and murderers, where they lie neglected by the 
frosty-hearted priest and the scrupulously sacri- 
ficing Levite on the hot and dusty wayside of 
the world. Yes, all men are our brothers, and 
when we injure them by lies which cut like a 
sharp razor, by sneers, by inuendoes, by in- 
trigues, by slander and calumny, by hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, by want of 
thought, or by want of heart, by the lust of gain, 
by neglect, by absorbing selfishness, we are 
inheritors of the spirit of the first murderer. 

OUR SOCIAL DUTY. 


But let us confine our thoughts to those who 
most pressingly need our services—to the great 
masses of the poor, the oppressed, the wretched, 
the hungry, the lost, the outcast. I will enter 
into no disquisition to account either for their 
existence or for responsibility for it. I will only 
say that among them lies, in some form or other, 
a great sphere of our duty, which, if we neglect 
for our pleasure, we neglect also at our peril. I 
need hardly pause to prove that this is our duty 
to our fellow-mon, and above all to our suffering 
fellow-men. It is the unvarying lesson of Scrip- 
ture. It isthe essential message of the grand 
old Hebrew prophets. It wa; the frequent 
theme of Christ. It was the repeated exhorta- 
tion of His apostles and evangelists. We are 
constantly told by callous and worldly persons 
what a crime it is to give to a beggar; we are 
constantly lectured on our ‘“‘maudiin senti- 
mentality ” if we aid the starving families of men 
on strike. Even eda that are supposed 
to be specially Christian have no scorn too acrid 
for propositions dictated by a generous if per- 
plexed sympathy for which they can find no 
better terms than “verbal poultices,” ‘‘ sickly 
fluidity,” and “hysteric gush.” One sees how 
summarily Isaiah and St. James would have been 
trampled into contempt by the trenchant criti- 
cisms of these gentlemen. Well, let us by all 
means attend to our political economy, let us by 
all means tame down the splendid passion of the 
Prophets, lest it should seem Socialis ic; and the 
generous impulse of the philanthropist, lest it 
should interfere with the ratepayer. 

THE MAJESTIC CLAIMS OF CHARITY. 

But do not let us forget that, when all is 
said and done by those who rightly discourage 
mere casual job-giving, the majestic claims of 
charity are not exhausted. We have not quite 
done our duty to the world of the wretched when 
we have proved to our own satisfaction that men 
whose passionate love for their fellow-men has 
reclaimed thousands of the arabs of our streets, 
and preached the Gospel to the lowest of the 
poor, are contemptible fanatics. Is it, indeed, 
that as we loll in our luxutious arm-chairs, we 
not only need give nothing to help these efforts, 
but can.even afford to look down from the whole 
height of our paltry conventionalism on workers 
who have more of the love of God and man in 
their little tingers than any ordinary thousand 
of us have in our whole loins? I esteem far 
higher the burning desire to help their fellow- 
men, the strenuous effort to carry that desire 
into effect, which actuates men who are the com- 
mon sneer of worldlings and of religious news- 
papers than I estimate the thin respectability of 
smug decorum of thousands of commonplace 
Churchmen. These lovers of their b-ctiren have 
not only criticised and sneered, they have 
rescued the perishing, they have cared for the 
dying, they ‘have healed the broken-hearted, 
Wrought and fought, and toiled and prayed, 
and suffered. 
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TWO LENTEN DIARIES, 
1748 and 1894. 


[The following are verbatim extracts from 
actual diaries. ] 
EXTRACT FROM LENTEN DIARY OF MISS SUSANNAH 
DARWIN, 1748. 


‘* Rose before seven. Eat a pear, breakfast at 
a quarter past eight, fed ye cats, went to church. 
At one, pease porridge, puddin, bread and cheese. 
At four Mrs. Chappells came ; at five, drank tea, 
at six, eat half an apple. At seven,a porrenger 
of boyled milk, read ye Tatler ; at eight, a glass 
of punch ; filled up ye vacancies of the day with 
work as before.” 

EXTRAUT FROM THE DIARY OF A BUSY WOMAN, 
1894. 

London, Jan. 29th.—Left London at 10 
o'clock for Southport, arrived there at 3.30, and 
went direct to committee me¢ting, which lasted 
till nearly six o'clock; went to a friend’s house 
for an hour to rest, and then proceeded to public 
meeting, where I had to preside, Left the 
meeting at 9 to catch the train to Manchester. 
Arrived at 10.30. 

Tuesday, Jan. 30th. —Left hotel at ten to go 

to the Executive Committee of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association. Sat till one 
o'clock, then home to write business letters till 
four. Went again to the Committee, stopped 
till seven, then presided over a Parliamentary 
Usage Committee, and rehearsed committee 
work for an hour. At eight was called again to 
the Executive Committee to conclude business 
in connection with Council Meeting. Home at 
9.30. 
Wednesday, Jan. 3\st.—Attended a Parlia- 
mentary Usage class which lasted till one o'clock, 
then home to write letters. At four o'clock 
went to Preston to rehearse with my Committee 
for the Parliamentary Usage class for next day. 
Arrived there 5.30. We began at seven o'clock 
and rehearsed till nine. I then drove to my 
host and hostess, at Fulwood. 


Thursday, Feb. 1st.— At 9.30 I was off again 
to the hall where the Parliamentary Usage class 
was to be conducted. I found quite a large class, 
all very eager to understand Committee work. 
The class lasted till one, when I-had to go off to 
catch my train for Manchester. Spent the 
afternoon writing letters and looking ovor 
speeches, and at half-past five went off to Didsbury 
where I was holding a public meeting for the 
W.L.A. This was over about ten o'clock, and I 
then returned to Manchester to catch the mid- 
night train to London. I arrived in London at 
six o'clock in the morning. 

Friday, Feb. 2nd.—Went to bed for a couple 
of hours, saw my secretary, wrote my letters, and 
got through mny business. At half-past eleven a 
colleague on the l’ederation Committee came to 
discuss with me the action we were to take in 
the afternoon at the Executive Committee of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation. We talked until 
half-past two. At three o’clock I went to the 
Committee, and this lasted till between five and 
six. Came home and wrote letters till eight. At 
eight I went to friend’s house to discuss business 
affairs with her and stayed with her till nearly 
eleven. 


Saturday, Ich. 3rd.—Had to go to York to 
see a friend on Federation business. I left by 
the ten o’clock train, arriving there at two. 
Talked with my friend in the waiting-room of 
the station for a couple of hours, when I got the 
four o'clock train back to London, arriving at 
half-past nine. Wrote letter and prepared a 
speech on my way to and from York. 


SS 


The portrait which we published of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling was from a photograph by Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry. 
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DID A WOMAN WRITE THE 
SONG OF SOLOMON ? 


Prorgesson Tenny, of the North Western 
University, Chicago, has written an analysis of 
the ayer of Songs, namely, Solomon's, which he 
aptly calls ‘‘ an inspired melodrama” It is by a 
long way the best setting forth of a sub-division 
of the Good Book which has always been a 
mystery to most people. The fancitul analogies 
that have been drawn from it between Christ 
and the Church have often been most misleading 
and productive of incalculable harm. Dr. Terry 
thinks that this poem was very probably 
written by a woman. He says: ‘* Who more 
fitting than a gifted female poet like the 
prophetess who dwelt of old under the palm- 
tree, to celebrate the pure unwavering love of a 
woman’s heart?” As the book of Job exhibits 
in poetic fourm the trials and triumph of a true 
man, so the Song of Songs extols the virtue and 
unchanging affection of a pure woman when put 
to the severest test. 

Instead of having been written by Solomon 
this Song is, in the estimation of the presen» 
translator, the work of one whom that manyt 
wived king had brought away from her betrothed- 
lover and added to his harem. It was left for 
this age of woman’s rehabilitation to put a com- 
mon sense interpretation on this most famous of 
all a for the beautiful loyalty of this woman 
to her lover compares with the best that we know 
of womanly character. The cry of her heart is 
to return to him, and he is represented as scek- 
ing her while Solomon in vain endeavours to 
reconcile the beautiful captive to him and his 
pulace. 

Dr. Terry says: ‘‘ A diligent study of this 
beautiful song admonishes us that we should 
not come to the perusal of the Holy Scriptures 
with @ prior? opinions about what they ought or 
ought not to contain, nor are we at licerty to 
assume on dogmatic grounds any theory of 
divine inspiration which interferes with the free 
investigation of the Biblical writings.” Every 
woman who reads this delightful monograph 
will thank Professor Terry for the scholarly and 
large minded view that he has taken of a 
ditticult piece of writing and one which in 
former times did not redound to the credit of the 
mother sex as a modern woman would wish it to 
have done. The book is published by Hunt and 
Eaton, of New York City, and we hope that 
many of our awakened women will send for a 
copy and read it for themselves. — It is needless 
to add that Professor Terry is a devout Christian 
as well as one of the best Hebrew scholars in 
the United States. 


‘*What America Owes to Wo:nen,” by Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer, of Ohi», is a dainty volume of 
five hundred pages, in which the leading womea 
of the United States are depicted with pen and 
photogravure. The classification gives us the 
distinguished women of the Republic’s earlier 
history, and a suggestive chapter on Woman in 
the Home, from which it appears that no coun- 
try in the world has finer or more numerous 
types of this description. But the most exten- 
sive chapters are Woman in Literature, in Edu- 
cation and Science, in Philanthropy, Church 
Work, Home Missions and Charity,and in Pro- 
fessions, Business, and Trade. ‘The book is, in 
fact, a cyclogiwdia of woman's work, but is so 
artistic in its printing, illustrations, and binding 
that its appropriate place isa table in the draw- 
ing-room. We agrce with Mrs. Haweis in her 
recent piquant article on the American girl, and 
whoever glances over the attractive pages of Mrs. 
Farmer's book will adinit that the finest flower 
of American civilisation is American woman- 
hood, for the good looks of these good women 
are as patent as their patriotism or their philan- 


thropy. poe 


The Speaker, reviewing Mrs. Gertrude Town- 
send Mayer's Women and Letters, says, ‘‘These * 
are delightful volumes ‘The authoress has not 
only chosen good subjects, but she has the gift 
of piecing together her information skilfully, and 
of endowing the characters she depicts with 
some of her own vigour and vitality.” 
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the conduct of these students, aside from the 
disgrace to themselves, helps to furnish a back- 
ground for the conduct of the Corps Legislatif 
in giving a limited franchise to women in the 
election of certain governmental commissions. 


that many of the women of Morley promptly 
called the editor to task for giving such senti- 
ments a prominent place. A correspondent 
informs us that the replies were written by the 
working women, mostly weavers, and adds that 
the women are a fine spirited set. The editor, 
in reply to his correspondents, does not improve 
his case by the extraordinary statement that “the 
articles referred to were sent from an influential \ 
source with a request that we would give pub- 
licity to the same, with a view of raising the 
standard of women. The object of our corres- 
pondent no doubt was good. Unfortunately, 
very good objects as well as the best of motives 
are often perverted.” When will it be remem- 
bered that in righteousness there is no shadow 
of turning and no allowance for sex ? 


We are in hearty sympathy with the good 
work being done by the Rev. H. R. Haweis and 
Mrs. Haweis, with other well-known philan- 
thropists, against the proposed Pasteur Insti- 
tute on the Chelsea Embankment. We agree 
with them that the residents of this locality 
have a grievance inasmuch as their rights of pro- 
perty and security of sanitation are interfered 
with by the neighbourhood of such an institu- 
tion. In all consciousness we have enough 
centres for the “ propagation of disease germs ” 
in London, and to increase their number is 
not only “ inexpedient” but inconsiderate and 
unendurable. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We would again remind our readers of the 
meeting in Exeter Hall next Tuesday night to 
celebrate General Neal Dow’s ninetieth birth- 
day. The meeting will begin at 7 o'clock, and 
the speakers will be: Lady Henry Somerset (in 
the chair), Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., Miss F. E. 
Willard, Rev. H. Price Hughes, M.A., Mrs. O. 
Chant, Dr. F. R. Lees, and Mr. J. H. Raper. 
Admission will be free to a portion of the hall, 
but-reserved tickets can be obtained for 1]s., and 
reserved and numbered tickets for 2s., 3s., or 
5s. Application for these should be made at 
once to Mr. H. J. Osborn, and Mr. F. Cowley, 
112, Fleet Street, E.C. We hope that everyone 
will do what they can to make the meeting a 
success. We would also call special attention to 
an announcement elsewhere with respect to our 
next issue, which will be a Neal Dow number of 
great interest. Our friends can help us in no 
better way than by pushing our paper, and 
recommending it wherever possible. 


Mr. Frank Smith has sent us some further 
particulars with respect to New Zealand and its 
increasing prosperity to which we referred in a 
recent issue when commenting on Mr. Henry 
George's article in the North American Review. 
It appears that in New Zealand where the 
value of land held by one person is under £5000 
no taxation is imposed. On values between 
£5,000 and £10,000 the tax is only one-eighth 
of a penny per £; but it is increased one-eighth 
of a penny at every advance of £10,000 or 
£20,000 until the value reaches £200,000, or 
more, when the tax is 1d. per £ sterling of 
capital value. In England our taxation is grad- 
uated on the opposite principle. 


Mr. Wheatley has done well to call attention 
to the absurdity, not to say wickedness, of im- 
prisoning a boy of six years. What influence 
for good ia prison life likely to have on such a 
child? A day spent in the company of a large- 
hearted woman and under the spell of family 
life would probably have more ethical 
value than six months in prison. There are 
sufficient criminals in existence without making 
more. 


An article by Dr. Hunter in the Contem- 
porary Review on out-door relief is worthy of 
careful attention. The writer is in favour of 
a liberal allowance of out-door relief. In 
London, he says, the Unions which give more 
than the average out-door relief are cheaper than 
the others by a difference of twenty-five per 
cent., or some £300,000 a year. The average 
cost of pauperism per head of population in 
England and Wales is, for out-door Unions 5s. 2d. ; 
for indoor Unions 7s. 74d. Indoor relief, too, is 
accompanied by a wide diffusion of pauperism. 
From the economic standpoint Dr. Hunter has 
apparently absolutely proved his case. But 
there is a higher point to be considered, and 
that is the effect upon the people of giving up 
their home. While they have a roof of their 
own over their head thera is at least some hope, 
but once let that go and it is most difficult to 
start again. With the disappearance of the 
home an almost irrevocable disintegration sets 
in, which not only completes the demoralisation 
of the family, but often means a permanent 
charge on the rates. 


The result of the introduction of this taxation 
is that in less than three years the greatest 
depression has been supplanted by the greatest 
prosperity. In 1890 New Zealand was depressed 
and discredited ; she is now the most prosperous 
of all our colonies. The difficulty now is not to 
obtain employment for the people but to find 
people to do the work to be done. This change, 
so complete and satisfactory, has been brought 
about by the sound, simple, and Christian ex- 
pedient of regarding the poor rather than the 
rich, and recognising that the claims of industry 
tako precedence of the claims of property. 


Everyone will read with satisfaction that the 
Government are determined to proceed with the 
Jocal Veto Bill. At the important meeting at 
the Foreign Office when the new Premier met 
his supporters, Sir Wm. Harcourt declared that 
though some people believed that the cause of 
Temperance had been abandoned, the Govern- 
ment had not dropped the Bill. He hoped that 
his presence there settled that point, Lord 
Rosebery has completed his Cabinet ; the party 
is in good spirits, and we believe that the Local 
Veto Bill stands as good a chance as any of the 


other measures now proposed. The Christian Social Union is “a society of 


Churchmen,” bent on the close study of the 
social questions that have forced themselves 
none too soon on public notice. Naturally 
enough its President is the Bishop of Durham, 
whose relation to the settlement of strikes and 
other labour difficulties has proved his capacity 
for leadership. We are glad that the largest 
branches are at Oxford and in London. The 
University is proverbially slow to overcome the 
inertia of incrusted traditions and crystallised 
theories, and if anything will break through such 
barriers the working men will hardly be more 
helped thereby than the wise men in their 
cloistered seclusion, and the leaders who sat in- 
sulated on their stools of office. Such names as 
Canon Scott Holland, Mr. Gore, Prebendary 
Eyton, and Professor Stanton are the best 
possible omens of success. England needs 
nothing so much in these days as re-incarnations 
of such bright spirits as Maurice, Kingsley, 
Ludlow and Neale. 


Mr. Asquith’s speech at the annual dinner of 
the Association of Municipal Corporations was 
full of insight, and of particular value now 
that the Local Government Bill has become law. 
He pointed out that our municipal system is 
unique. It rests upon the principle of free 
popular election. Our municipal institutions 
are but the expression, the embodiment of the 
free and independent life of the local community. 
This state of things is in great contrast to 
municipal institutions elsewhere, which, as Mr. 
Asquith says, under the shadow of a prefecture 
and central government, are struggling into a 
rather starved and sickly life. Mr. Asquith 
truly believes that the solution of our constitu- 
tional, political, and social difficulties is to be 
found in giving the largest and amplest possible 
development to the free spirit of a locality. 


The writer of a letter to the Datly Chronicle 
on the “ Revolt of the Daughters” touches one 
of those far-reaching principles which concern all 
new movements. She declares that “love will 
shatter the icy barriers more quickly and more 
safely than the ringing axe or the deadly thrust.” 
The great danger in all times of transition is that 
new ideas should be advocated with a bitterness 
and a relentlessness that at the very outset 
destroy their beauty and make the old ideas 
more permanent, because they who hold them 
are gentler in spirit, though mistaken in their 
logic. Many of the issues to-day are not to be 
divided sharply as between right and wrong. 
Some are only matters of expediency and of 
taste. With sin there must be no compromise ; 
but a gentle spirit will be more powerful, even 
here, in pointing out the wrong. “Sweet 
reasonableness ” is the mightiest of forces, and to 
its absence is due much of the delay in reform. 


We do not remember to have seen anything 
more besottedly stupid than the conduct of cer- 
tain French students of the Sorbonne who in- 
sulted M. Bronetier, the new Academician, 
whose election left their pet M. Zola still outside 
the sacred precincts. It seems that the Profes- 
sor has also committed the unpardonable sin of 
favouring the attendance of women at his lec- 
tures and inviting them to his classes, because 
he believes in the higher education of their sex. 
It is stated that nothing has recently aroused 
such ire on the part of these young savages as 
the presence of their young compatriots who 
sought the improvement of their minds. Happily, 


The Scottish Women’s Christian Union will 
celebrate General Neal Dow’s birthday by hold- 
ing their Spring Conference at Dundee on_ the 
20th. The Executive of their association have 
written an address to General Dow which 
will be read at Dundee and then forwarded to 
Portland, Maine. Twenty new branches have 
been formed in Scotland since last November, and 
the extension of; the work is being pushed with 
great vigour. During the last few weeks district 
meetings have been held in different parts of 
Edinburgh with encouraging results. \ 


The Morley Observer recently reprinted from 
a society journal a paragraph which contained 
the absurd argument that men may do evil with 
an impunity which is impossible for women. 
Disinterested people have long since given up 
arguing in that fashion, and we do not wonder 
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Concerning Women. 


need add little to the following statement 
ae Morning Leader, with respect to the depu- 
tation of women to the School Board last 
Thursday. ‘‘ The feature of the sitting was the 
disgraceful manner in which the majority of the 
Board treated a deputation attending from the 
Women’s Liberal Federation to protest against 
the issue of the proposed circular. Having 
invited the deputation to attend at three o’clock, 
the Diggleites moved precedence for the re- 
ligious question, and in spite of protests from the 
Progressives, kept the ladies waiting until half- 
past seven until they were heard. The depu- 
tation consisted of Mrs. Maitland (a former 
member of the School Board), Miss Florence 
Balgarnie, Miss Cons, and the whole of the 
executive of the Women’s Federation, repre- 
senting 75,000 women.” 

* # * 

The Daily Chronicle, in its report of the same 
meeting, says, ‘That the long and angry debate 
was listened to with some amusement, but more 
astonishment by the ladies from the W.L.F., 
who, though allowed to remain in the board- 
room, were not provided with seats.” 

* * # 

Referring to Miss Balgarnie’s speech, in a 
leading article, The Chronicle characterised it as 
‘6a most lucid and even powerful exposition 
of the only possible lines on which School 
Board work can be carried on. Miss Balgarnie, 
with the insight of her sex, seized on the point 
that the clerical circular is simply a premium on 
hypocrisy on the part of the teachers.” 

* # 

At a meeting recently held in Glasgow, it was 
decided to establish a National Federal Council, 
composed of Labour representatives from the 
various districts ‘in Scotland, to consider the 
conditions of women’s employments. The 
delegates came from Councils and Unions in 
trades employing women, and they came pre- 
pared to argue their case. Dr. William Smart, 
Queen Margaret College, was in the chair. 
Economists, he said, had never given sufficient 
thought to the question of women’s work as 
distinct from men’s work. Professor Edward 
Caird also spoke, and said that women had not 
been used to unite, but he thought that now 
they might hope that the movement would 
advance when they saw that so many represent- 
atives or leaders of new societies were taking 
their sisters by the hand. 

* % % 

Sir Joseph Barnby, interviewed by Cussell's 
Saturday Journal, says that if the incompetent 
are excluded there is not an over supply of music 
teachers. He does not think that more than 
200 of the 3,000 students at the Guildhall School 
of Music are going into the profession. He 
thinks there are too many lady teachers. 
Mothers and their daughters, he finds, prefer men 
teachers. Speaking roughly, a competent man 
teacher of music will earn £300 to £500 a year, 
while a woman teacher is fortunate if she earns 
£150. Headvises men to go into the profession, 
but not women, 

* * * 

The Earl of Stamford presided over the second 
annual public meeting of the Association of 
Women Pioneer Lecturers held in Dr. Williams’ 
library, Gordon Square. He was supported by 
Lady Isabel Margerson, Mrs. N. Cohen, and Rev. 
L. P. Faunthorpe. The aim of the association 


is to extend education of a high class amongst 
women. 
* * * 


_ Our contemporary Woman has had a competi- 
tion as to women’s greatest grievance. The 
nuinerical preponderance of women comes first, 
Mrs. Grundy second, while the inequalities of 
the Statute Book and the absence of good 
servants tie for the next place. 

* % * 


Dr. Nicoll says that Mr. Besant’s statement 
that the entry of women to journalism is proving 
most disastrous because they take half the pay 
of men is, as far as his observation goes, absolutely 
untrue. Dr, Nicoll adds that “ Mr. Besant ought 
to answer Mrs. Fenwick Miller's reply with 
positive facts. Mere assertions are of no value 
in such a matter, 


sucl er, He has had no experience in 
editorial work.” 
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The St. James's Gazette of last week has an 
interesting article on the Women’s Suffrage 
Campaign, in which it traces the history of the 
movement. It says that it is now twenty-seven 
years since the parliamentary history of the 
movement began, in 1867, when Mr. J. S. Mill 
introduced his amendment on the Reform Bill 
of that year to leave out the word “man” and 
insert “person” by which woman would have 
been included. In 1872 the Central Committee 
of the National Society for Women’s Suffrage was 
formed in London to act as a common centre 
for all the societies. 

* * 

The lady correspondents of the Dundee Courier 
are now in Florence, and send to their paper 
bright accounts of their doings. 

* # 

Mra. Stiirken, of Uhlenhorst, Brooklands, 
Cheshire, has an interesting scheme on hand for 
training young ladies in all branches of house- 
keeping. The course of twelve months will 
include housework, cooking (both plain and 
elaborate), lauodry work, laying the table and 
waiting, marketing, management of servants, 
making and repairing the linen (both personal 
and household), cleaning the silver, cleaning the 
lamps, the care of poultry (for amusement’s sake), 
and dressmaking and millinery, if desired. The 
instructions in each department will consist at 
first in the actual work, and when that has been 
mastered, in directing and superintending others. 

* * * 

The British Medical Journal of last week says : 
“We have received protests from various corre- 
spondents against medical women being ap- 
pointed as assistant medical officers in workhouse 
infirmaries, and one gentleman asks us for a 
definite expression of opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of such appointments. Now, a matter of 
this sort must be approached with a large amount 
of common sense and forbearance. We repeat 
that it seems very unlikely that, amid the hurry 
of daily work and the competition of general 
practice, women doctors will restrict themselves 
to the treatment of women and children ; and 
we believe it is the fact that many of them do 
at the present time see male patients. But 
whether it be wise of them to seek for appoint- 
ments in workhouse infirmaries is not clear. In 
private practice a case which is distasteful can 
be referred, and no patient is forced to accept 
services which he does not like.” 

* * * 


“ But under the Poor Law it is different ; the 
officer must do the work, and the patient must 
accept the service. No doubt in very large 
infirmaries, where there are several assistants, 
it might be possible to arrange the duties so 
that a lady should not have to do what would 
be uncongenial; but where this cannot be 
managed we think that guardians, before electing 
a woman to such a post, should carefully con- 
sider to what they are condemning her ; and, if 
they are in doubt, they might ask to be allowed 
to accompany the medical officer some morning 
when he goes round the male lock ward. We 
do not wish to raise obstacles in the way of 
women in the exerc’se of a profession to which 
they have been admitted, but a little common 
sense will tell men that there are certain phy- 
sical difficulties in the way of the treatment of 
certain cases in the male by women, to say 
nothing of the not unnatural objection of the 
men to be so treated, an objection which cer- 
tainly should be considered by guardians of the 
poor. In applying for such a post as assistant 
medical officer to a workhouse infirmary, a 
medical woman should inquire whether there 
would be a division of duties, and, if that should 
not be the case, she would be well advised in 
retiring.” 

* % & 

We greatly regret to inform the branches with 
whom arrangements have been made for a visit 
from Mrs. Amanda Smith, that she is unable on 
account of infirm health to carry out these 
engagements. Mrs. Sinith came tu England to 
do Evangelistic work under the auspices of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association and 
has been holding most interesting meetings for 
several weeks, but she has felt the strain has 
been too great and she intends seeking restora- 
tion and strength by spending several weeks ina 
hygienic home. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Humanitarian for March there is a 
criticism by Dr. Strahan of Dr. Alfred Wallace's 
views on the elimination of the unfit by reason of 
woman’s independence. The Hon Coralie Glyn 
has a pleasant article on “ Woman in Clubland ;” 
and Canon Liddell contributes a quatrain worthy 
of quotation :— 


“Tf little fools will drink too much, and great 
ones, not at all ; 

The man who drinks a little wine, a medium fool 
we call. 

If wine were grape-juice well and good, but wise 
men know it’s not ; 

So wise men swallow water, while mediums drink 
their—what ? ” 

From the February number of the North 
American Review, we quote a paragraph that 
occurs in Dr. Edson’s article, ‘The Evils of Early 
Marriages :” 

‘‘ Mr. Walter Besant laments the freedom of 
American girls to enter the field of labour and to 
compete with men, and he points out as what 
he believes will be the result, that the men will 
be debarred from working. It is probably not 
possible for Mr. Besant to understand that the 
natural resources of the United States have not 
yet seen one-tenth of their development, and 
that in this country there is work, theretare, for 
many times the population we have. In point 
of fact, it is the demand for labour, the demand 
for more hands and brains to do the work, that 
has opened all fields of industry in America to 
women. The enfranchisement of these women 
is due primarily to the need for more people to 
do the ever-increasing mass of work. It must 
not be forgotten that we have forces under our 
control to-day, which enable us to wrest far 
more from the natural resources of the country 
and to utilize the raw material to an extent and 
in a way that the world has never seen before. 
While these forces have more than doubled the 
effectiveness of each human being, they have 
perhaps more than quadrupled the possible 
result to be derived from his efforts.” 

Tho English Illustrated Magazine for March 
is a good number. Barry Pain’s clever sketches 
of Cynthia’s Love Affairs have culminated this 
month in “The Real One.” Among the lighter 
contents there is an exciting story of A Dynamite 
Explosion; and a Story of Temperament 
entitled “‘ Phantoms.” The most interesting paper 
in Lippincott’s is one on Ibsen entitled “A 
Prophet of the New Womanhood.” The complete 
novel is by Mary E. Stickney, and there is a 
further instalment of Gilbert Parker’s clever 
serial “ Tho Trespasser.” 


YOUNG WOMEN IN SWITZERLAND. 


ANOTHER great holiday gathering of young men 
and women and their friends is being arranged 
by the Editor of The Youny Manand The Young 
Woman. It will be held at Grindelwald in 
August and September, and the opening address 
is to be delivered by Sic B. W. Richardson on 
‘How to make the most of Life.’ Sir Robert 
Ball will deliver two lectures, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse will give “A Talk about Books,” and Mr. 
Harry How is to lecture on ‘‘ Interviewing and 
Interviewers.” The programme also includes 
three lectures by Mr. Edward Whymper, a‘paper 
on “ My experiences as a Lady Journalist ” by 
Miss Friederichs, Sermons and Lectures by the 
Revs. C. A. Berry, Hugh Price Hughes, and W. 
J. Dawson, and an address on “ America and 
the Americans,” by Mrs. Fenwick Miller. ‘Twice 
a week there will be Concerts and Social 
Receptions in which the Misses Edith and Dora 
Tullock, Miss Helen Saunders, and other well- 
known artistes are to take part. Mrs. Mary 
Davies hopes to be able to sing at four Concerts. 
Parties will leave London every Tuesday and 
Friday from June 29th to September 14th, and 
a twelve days’ Swiss Holiday is offered for Ten 
Guineas, including second-class return ticket 
from London (first-class on boat), and full hotel 
accommodation. Further particulars can be 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed en- 
velope to Mr. F, A. Atkins, 2, Amen Corner, 
London, E.C, 
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Special Votice. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE will be a 


SPECIAL 


‘Neal Dow Number 


WITH EXTRA SUPPLEMERT. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
It will contain— 


PORTRAIT of the ‘PROHIBITION CHIEF, 


Presented by him to Lady Henry Someriet, 


Interview with Neal Dow, 
By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
SPECIAL ARTICLE 


By Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Communications from Sir Wilfrid 
Laweon, Canon Wilberforce, Canon 
Hicks, Canon Barker, Alderman Ben 
Tillett, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Mrs. Eva 
Maclaren, Dr. Joseph Parker, and 
many othera. 


All Meetings in honour of General Dow’s 90th 
birthday should be supplied with this number, and 
all orders should be promptly sent to Messrs. 
Horace Marshall & Son, 125, Fleet Street, E.C. 


This Number will be Published on Tuesday 
Morning, March oth, instead of Thurs- 
day, March 220d. The Supplement will 


9 
also be issued separately st 28. per 100; 
carriage 6d per 100 extra. 


THE TOYS. 


My little son, who look’d from thoughtful eyes, 

And moved and spake in quiet, grown-up wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 

1 struck him and dismissed 

With hard words and unkissed, 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed, 

But found him slumb’ring deep, 

With darkened eyelids and their lashes yet, 

From his late sobbing, wet, 

And IJ, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own. 

For, on the table drawn beside his head 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with blue-bells, 

And two French copper coins, 

Ranged there with careful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I pray’d 

To God, I wept and said, 

“ And when at last we lie with trane’d broath, 

Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Th u rememb: rest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, Fatherly, not less 

Than I, whom Thou hast moulded from the 
clay, 

Thou'lt leave Thy wrath and say, 

‘1 will be sorry for their childishness,’” 

Coventry Parore, 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 
BY AURORA, 
VIII. 
On FLirtarion. 
Tue Daily News has been carrying on whole 
columns of flirtations,” the Ordinary Person 
remarked. 

“It is getting quite up to date,” said the 
Society Dame. 

“I don't know what girls will write 
about next,” complained the Ordinary 
poe “There is very little left to con- 
ce. a 

“ You speak as if flirtation were a mole,” 
said the Rcciety Dame to the Ordinary 
Person. “It is not a blemish, it is a game 
of skill.” 

‘‘You mean a game of chance,” said the 
Advanced Woman. 

‘It is not a game at all,” said the Ordinary 
Person. “It is a most serious thing for young 
people.” 

“Tt must be amusing or they would not do 
it,’ said the Society Dame. 

“Itis the uncertainty that is attractive,” 
said the Advanced Woman. 

“There is no uncertainty about it,” 
remarked the Woman of No Importance. 
‘“‘ Everybody understands its nature.” 

‘And what is that?” asked the Ordinary 
Person. 

‘‘Human nature,” answered the Woman 
of No Importance. 

‘“‘T have heard it called ‘attention without 
intention,” said the Ordinary Person. 

*“ But how much attention would we get if 
we waited for intention ?” pouted the Society 
Dame. 

“ Some of us can live without it,” said the 
Advanced Woman. 

“Ah yes, use is everything,” said the 
Society Dame. 

* * * ® * 

‘“‘T believe in the irresponsible association 
of the sexes,” said the Advanced Woman. 

“That is flirtation spelt with a capital,” 
smiled the Woman of No Importance. 

“And would you do away with the 
capital ?”’ asked the Society Dame. 

‘“‘ It depends on the amount of interest it 
yielded,” answered the Woman of No Im- 
portance. 

“ After all there is nothing co interesting,” 
said the Society Dame; “ and why shouldn't 
women flirt?” 

‘‘ Because there is no one to flirt with,” 
said the Advanced Woman. 

“ But I thought society men had nothing 
else to do!” exclaimed the Ordinary Person. 

‘Those creatures are not men,” said the 
Advanced Woman; “they are inorganic, 
having neither brains nor heart.” 

“1¢ doesn’t require brains to flirt,” said 
the Society Dame ; “ and the less heart you 
have the tetter.” 

‘‘The men wouldn’t flirt if the girls did 
not encourage them,” said the Ordinary 
Person. ‘My girls never encouraged any 
man.” 

“‘ Were they ever tempted to ?” the Society 
Dame asked sweetly. 

‘“‘The word was never mentioned in our 
house,” said the Crdinary Person, indignantly. 

“Give it a name and it does not exist,” 
whispered the Woman of No Importance. 

‘That is all very well,” the Advanced 
Woman struck in. ‘ But Philanthropy in a 
Settlement is only flirtation matured—the 
same person in bonnet and veil. Carrie is 


only developing the faculty late in life.” 
* * * * * 

“It would be perf: ctly awful if every time 

a girl spoke to a man she had to take him au 


grand serieux ;” the Society Dame changed 
the subject. “Imagine seeing your future 
husband in every man who took you in to 
dinner.” 

“That's no example,” said the Advanced 
Woman. “A man can always be trusted not 
to flirt at dinner.” 

“‘ Well, married life is bad enough without 
antedating its disadvantages,” said the Society 
Dame. 

“Why should it be flirting for a man to 
talk to a woman?” asked the Woman of No 
Importance. 

“ You must either flirt or be bored,” sighed 
the Society Dame. 

“You might get married,” suggested the 
Ordinary Person. 

“ Flirtation is not a door to real marriage,” 
said the Advanced Woman. ; 

“Tt is sometimes the area gate,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 

‘“‘ Flirts are not the sort of women men 
want for wives,” the Ordinary Person re- 
marked with superiority. 

“They don’t find that out till they have 
married them,” said the Advanced Woman. 

% * % * * 

“I would not say that flirting has not its 
uses,” said the Woman of No Importance. 
‘“‘ Tt is often the only means young girls have 
of learning the weaknesses of men.” 

“ And what good does that do them?” 
asked the Ordinary Person. 

“ They learn to avoid them,” said the Woman 
of No Importance. “ Beside, if a girl flirts 
before marriage she rarely flirts after.” 

“And then ‘ Flirt’ is only another name 
for the social success,” added the Society 
Dame. 

“Or the woman of female amenities,” sug- 
gested the Advanced Woman sarcastically. 

“No girl with proper pride would touch 
the thing,” said the Ordinary Person. ‘“ In 
my day I never flirted.” 

“Then how in the world did you get mar- 
ried !” exclaimed the Society Dame. 

“T allowed William to flirt,” said the Oc- 
dinary Person gravely. 

The Society Dame put on her pince-nez 
and gave her some attention. 

* * * * * 

“ Flirting girls are also useful as foils for 
other girls,” continued the Woman of No 
Importance. “The street lamp will often set 
you looking for the stars.” 

“But for the man who wants to light his 
cigar, the street-lamp is more convenient,” 
said the Society Dame. 

“And as men will look no higher than 
the gratification of their lower natures, it is 
good enough for them,” said the Woman of 
No Importance. 

‘‘T maintain that comradeship between the 
sexes is the ideal,” said the Advanced 
Woman briskly. 

“So it is,’ cried the Woman of No Im- 
portance. ‘ And take self-consciousness out 
of our dealings with men, and the difficulty 
would be solved.” 

“ You are only changing the nime,” said 
the Society Lame. 

“And the aim,” added the Advanced 
Woman. “ We aim at the acquisition of 
the race rather than at that of the indi- 
vidual.” 

‘‘ Well, so long as you aim at the general 
you may be trusted not to hit the particular,” 
yawned the Society Dame 

** Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter,” said the Advanced Woman. ‘As 
long as there are men and women in the 
world——” 

‘The matter will never be concluded,” 
finished the Woman of No Importance. 
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WORK ON THE SCHOOL 


BOARD. 
\ TALK WITH MRS, RUTH HOMAN. 


week’s number of London there was an 
de ealltig interview with Mrs. Ruth Homan. 
iter says: : os oe 

To ihe pede clerical faction predominating 
on the School Board, the ly useful work of 
the lady members is apt to be overlooked. 
Everybody associates the work of the School 
Board now with petty religious strife, and the 
arduous labours of many members whose work 
is greater than mere vocal display at Board 
meetings, are not generally recognised. 1 

‘* Are you satisfied, Mrs. Homan,” I asked, 
‘‘ with the results of the present Board’s tenure 
of oftice ?” ae 

“Tam extremely dissatisfied,” was the reply. 
‘¢] think the work deplorable. In many ways it 
has disheartened me. I feel that many of our 
schools instead of making progress have gone 
back. The reduction of the staff has in the 
schools more, I think, than the outside public 
realise. Then the action of the Requisition 
Committee in delaying and refusing the n 
teaching apparatus has kept back the work very 
much indeed.” j 

‘¢You don’t believe, then, in the so-called 
economy of the Board ?” 

‘Indeed Idon’t. The work of education has 
been injured by the Board not attending to the 


MRS. RUTH HOMAN, 


Hom need of further accommodation in many 
istricts, and permitting schools to be over- 
crowded.” 

‘How do lyou regard the religious contro- 
versy ?”’ 

‘‘T think,” said Mrs. Homan with emphasis, 
“that it is the most deplorable part of the who'e 
work of the Board. From the Church point of 
view I think it is extremely selfish and most 
unwise. At the present time the Church party 
have a deal more than they can ever get when 
this discussion closes, although I don’t think we 
shall see the end of it for many years ; they have 
the fact that two-thirds of the teachers are now 
trained in Church colleges. To-day if there is 
any tendency at all towards one particular de- 
nomination it is towards the Church ; but this 
discussion, it seems to me, will simply end io 
their losing what they have already got. I think 
the result of their action will be purely secular 
education, a state of things I should be sorry to 
see. The compromise of ’71 has met the views 
of the large majority of people in London. You 
have sufticient evidence of that in the fact that 
80 few parents make use of the conscience clause. 
I have been told by Dissenters that they will 
withdraw their children from Board Schools if 
the proposed circular of the clerical party is 
passed.” 

“What is your opinion of the effect of the 
general teaching in the London Board Schools?” 

“ The schools have certainly conferred a great 
benefit on the people of London. Many of the | 
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teachers tell me that they see the effect on the 
children of parents who themselves have passed 
through the Board School. They are keen and 
intelligent. At the same time I think more 
benefit would arise were the classes made smaller, 
so that the teachers could better recognise the 
individuality of the scholars. Further, many of 
the schools ought to be made pleasanter and 
brighter internally.” 

“You spoke of the compromise of '71 having 
sufficed for religious education—may I ask what 
is your opinion regarding the moral effect of the 
School Board training on the children !” 

‘To my mind, Board Schools have vastly im- 
proved the moral condition of young ple. 
They have a clearer conception of the difference 
between right and wrong.” 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN STANLEY.’ 
Part ILI. 

Werittne in 1856 to Mr. Stanley, Lord Palmer- 
ston makes him the announcement that he has 
been authorised by the Queen to offer him the 
Professorship of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, 
and in 1858 Stanley having accepted the position 
entered on his duties, holding at the same time 
@ canonry at Christ Church, which was attached 
to the Professorship. It was a curious incident 
that on his appointment he received but one 
congratulatory letter, and that was addressed to 
him by Professor Jowett. Party spirit in the 
University ran high, and Oxford was not, says 
his biographer, “a bed of roses.” Speaking of 
his lectures, Stanley says : 

Of the Balliol ycuth I see but little. None of them 
come to my lectures, which, I presume, arises from 
the fact that none of them go into Orders, a feature 
in the prospects of the Church of England far 
darker than any of those about which our agitators 
and alarmists are so wild. 

The wonderful influence, however, that Stanley 
exercised over minds bewildered by doubt and 
clouded by perplexity is well exemplified in the 
letter addressed to him by the late J. R. Green, 
the now famous historian. 

I have so often longed (he says, in a letter 
addressed to Stanley) to tell you how wholly that 
work (bistorioel and clerical) and the happiness 
which comes out from 1t aie owing to you. 

I came to Ozford a hard reader and a passionate 
High Churchman ; two years of residence left me 
idle and irre'igious . . . High Churchism fell with 
a great crash and left nothing behind, —nothing but 
vague reverence for goodness, however narrow and 
bigoted; I was utterly miserable when 1 wandered 
into your lecture-room. . . . Then and afterwards I 
heard you speak of work not asa thing of classes 
and fellowships but as something worthy for its own 
sake—worthy because it made us like the Great 
Worker, That sermon on work was a revelation to 
me. Itook up my old boy dream, history, again... 
But it has helped me most of all in my realisation 
of the Church, that Church of all men and all things 
“working together for good” drawn on through 
error and ignorance by ani to Him who is Wisdom 
and Truth. 

Stanley had, we are told, a “genius for 
friendship which consists in the craving for sym- 
pathy and the readiness to give it.” He steadily 
cultivated the habit of making the best of 
people, and if a friend or acquaintance insisted 
on breaking with him he would watch his oppor- 
tunity to win him back again. In 1860 the 
volume of “ Essays and Reviews,” which caused 
so keen @ controversy, was published. The first 
of the series was written by Dr. Temple, the last 
by Professor Jowett. Addresses, memorials, 
remonstrances were circulated against the mis- 
chievous tendencies of the book. Stanley had 
declined to take any part in its production; he 
objected to the form and scheme of the work, 
but admitted the rare merit of Dr. Temple’s 
essay. No more heated controversy has taken 
_* “Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrbyn 
Stanley, D.D., Late Dean of Westminster.” By 
Rowland EF. Prothero, M.A., and the Very Rev. G.G. 


| Bradley, D.D. Published by John Murray, Albe- 


marle Street, London. 
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place in the ecclesiastical history of our day than 
was evoked by this memorable book, resulting in 
a trial before the Dean of Arches, and finally 
before the Privy Council. Tho ultimate judg- 
ment from which the two Archbishops dissented 
was delivered by Lord Westbury in 1864, result- 
ing in the pronouncement that “the Church of 
England does not hold (1) Verbal Inspiration, 
(2) Imputed Righteousness, (3) Eternity of Tor- 
ment.” 

Stanley’s “ Eastern Church ” was published in 
March, 1861. His visit to Mount Athos was one . 
of peculiar interest, and his description of the 
two great personages of the holy mountain 
wonderfully vivid. Asking Anthoinus, tho 
saintly abbot, as to the latest miracle that had 
taken place on the mountain he received thu 
following answer as they sat at dessert after 
dining together : 

Every divine blessing is a miracle. These grapes 
are a miracle, this water-melon is a miracle. All 
miracles are but the working of Divine providence. 

In 1861 an event occurred which brought a 
sense of personal bereavement to the whole 
nation. Prince Albert was suddenly taken from 
the wife who so tenderly loved him, and from 
the nation whose esteem he had so completely 
won. In January, 1862, Stanley received a 
letter. from General Bruce intimating that it 
was the Queen’s wish, as it had been the Prince 
Consort’s, that Stanley should accompany the 
Prince of Wales to the Holy Land. Two days 
after the reception of this letter, in an interview 
with General Bruce at Osborne, the Queen’s wishes 
were earnestly pressed upon him, and with some 
reluctance, chiefly grounded on his objection to 
leaving his mother, Stanley acceded to the 
request. ‘I rejoice,” wrote IF. D. Maurice, 
“ for the country’s sake in your new work.” In 
February, 1862, Stanley left England, and in a 
series of letters of singular interest he describes 
his tour. 

Before reaching the Holy Land he was 
destined to suffer one of the two greatest sor- 
rows of his life. His mother whom he so ten- 
derly loved had been called away. The news was 
broken to Stanley on his return to Cairo. He 
was completely overwhelmed by the shock. 
“ Every morning I wake,” he writes at this time, 
“‘ with the tearful recollection of that sweet face 
and dear voice—but there is no bitterness in 
the waking.” He goes on to say how he 
would avoid casting any gloom on his fellow- 
travellers. He was weighed down by the 
absence of any who had known his mother. 
“The guardian genius,” he says, “has passed 
away that nursed my very mind and heart.” 
He graphically describes the visit to Bethany. 
He rode alone with the Prince, and pointed out 
each landmark, bidding him notice the flock of 
white sheep and black goats feeding on tho 
mountain side, the groundwork of the great 
parable on the Day of Judgment delivered from 
this hill-side. The visit to the Mosque at 
Hebron was made after some diplomatic 
manceuvring on the part of General Bruce. 

You may imagine my feelings (he writes) when 
I thrust my arm into the rocky vault to ascertain 
how far the tomb of Abraham was part of the 
natural mountain. I went to the Prince afterwards 
to thank him and to express how, but fur him, I 
sbould never have had this great opportunity. 
“ Well,” he said, with touching and almost reproach- 
ful simplicity, ‘ high station, you see, has, a: ter all, 
some merits, some advantages.” ‘Yes, sir,” I 
replied, ‘‘and I hope that you will always make as 
good a use of it.” 

No more thrilling incident is described by 
him than the Samaritan Passover. The male 
Samaritan community were camped below 
Mount Uerizim. Three-quarters of an hour before 
sunsct the prayers began. 


Presently, suddenly there appeared among the 
worshippers six sheep, guarded by some of the 
youthe. They wandcred to and fro in the crowd, 
so innocent—and the young men who tended them 
so simple in their appearance —that it waa like a 
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pastoral scene in a play, or like one of the tableaux at 


Ober-Ammergau. sun (he goes on) had now sunk 


nearly below the western ridge. The recitation of 
prayers and the early chapters of Exodus became 
more vehement. The sheep, still playful, were 
driven closer together; then, as the sun touched 
the ridge, the youths into a loud chant 
drew their knives, and in a few seconds the shee 
lay lifeless on the ground—the one only Jewi 
sacrifice that remains in the world. 

Easter Day was celebrated on the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee, when Stanley preached, taking 
John xxi., and speaking on the chapter, verse 
by verse. 

Shortly after Stanley’s return to Oxfurd he 
was called to take part in the correspondence 
with Bishop Colenso in the controversy that 
arose on the latest publication of his work on 
the Pentateuch. This time was one of anxiety 
to him, and deep regret for the tone that was 
adopted by the disputants. In 1862 Stanley 
was summoned by the Queen to perform two 
special services to commemorate the anniversary 
of the Prince Consort’s death. He describes the 
Queen, kneeling by the bed, and the touching 
simplicity of the scene, the pathos of which 
appealed to his. own heart, so recently and so 
sorely bereaved. 

In 1864 the Deanery of Westminster was 
offered to him, and after much perplexity he 
decided to accept the appointment, and shortly 
afterwards his marriage to Lady Augusta Bruce 
wasannounced. “ I have often thought,” he writes 
at this time to the Queen, “that marriage is 
the only event in modern life which corresponds 
to what baptism was in the ancient Church—a 
second birth, a new creation, old things passing 
away, all things becoming new. Oh, let us both 
look forward to a new flight upwards! Old 
things, indeed, will not pass away but they will 
be transfigured.” 

His life with the woman he had chosen was 
one of unbroken happiness until the time when 
death once more robbed Stanley of what seemed 
his very life. 

His installation at Westminster was sur- 
rounded by difficulty. Determined to do his 
utmost to reconcile the conflicting parties in the 
Church he pressed men of all shades of opinion 
to preach in the Abbey. Keble, Pusey, and 
Liddon all refused to accept his invitatic.:. The 
correspondence that ensiivi is an example of 
Stanley's rare o, rit and the beautiful tolerance 
’ of his nature. The wideness of his views arose 
from the conception he had formed of the value 
all religious denominations possessed in preser- 
ving some one special aspect of the ‘Christian 
faith. ‘“ As with Churches so with individuals.” 
He delighted in finding points of similarity in 
the utterances of men of widely dissimilar views. 
To him the Abbey was a source of perpetual 
delight. He loved to dwell upon it as once the 
centre of a new religious and political life, and 
to emphasise the hold it had ever kept on the 
affection and reverence of the English people. 
Who, among those that attended the services, 
will ever forget his sermons to children, and the 
genius with which he seized upon “happy sub- 
jects suggested by the Abbey”? Nothing, how- 
ever, took a stronger hold on the respect and 
affection of the nation than the series of free 
days by which he enabled the working men to 
visit England’s greatest historical monuments. 
Crowds flocked to the Abbey on these occasions, 
and the expressions of gratitude uttered by the 
visitors were a sincere pleasure to the Dean, who 
used to walk in and out among the multitude. 

One working man, thus encountered, delighted 
him by asking whether in these great cathedrals 
all denominations did not worship ? 

A lighterman meeting him, asked him to show 
him the carved frieze from Torrigiani’s altar. 
Writing of this incident the man said he after- 
wards called at the Deanery to thank the Dean 
for his courtesy. He found him reading “ Sinai 


and Palestine,” and referring to it, the man 
said to the Dean: 

‘* How beautiful to have been able to walk where 
the Saviour had walked!” {[ never shall forget the 
answer or the look with which it was accompanied. 
* Beautiful indeed, and not beyond the power of any 
man, to endeavour to walk in the footsteps of the 
Saviour.” 

A touching incident is also related of the 
wonderful impression Dean Stanley made on two 
soldiers, his conversation with them proving a 
turning point in their lives, 

In 1860, Stanley paid a memorable visit to 
Dr. Newman at the Oratory. The conversation 
between the two great men is characteristically 
given, and Stanley closes his description of 
Newman with these words : “Studiously court- 
eous, studiously calm.” 

Nothing, perhaps, gives a truer insight into 
tho deep sympathy with human suffering, diffi- 
culty, and doubt, than the episode which brought 
the Dean and Mrs, Annie Besant into corres- 
pondence. In vain she sought for a clergyman 
who would celebrate the Communion for her 
dying mother whose ardent wish it was that the 
daughter should join in the rite. His tender- 
ness toward the sick woman and the doubting 
daughter was the expression of his deep under- 
standing of a truly Christlike spirit. The loss 
of his wife was a blow from which Stanley never 
recovered, She passed away on the anniversary 
of his mother's death. ‘‘ On this same day,” he 
says, “ the two great lights of my life have gone 
out.” 

His remaining years were lived for others, for 
the joy seemed for ever to have gone from his 
own heart and home. One of the servants of 
the Abbey being stricken with blindness while 
the Dean was away, Mrs. Vaughan relates how 
she found him on his return sitting beside the 
blind man, his own eyes streaming with tears. 
The last sermon he preached in Westminster 
Abbey embodies the whole spirit of his life. 
‘“‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” “ Pure love of truth,” he said, “ how 
rare—how very rare, and how beneficent !” 


THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 
THE WOMEN'S PROTEST. 


Last Thursday, long before three, the hall and 
corridors of the School Bvard offices were 
besieged by women who had come to evince 
their sympathy with those who were to present 
a memorial from the Executive Committee of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation, protesting 
against the proposed circular on Denominational 
Teaching. 

Three o'clock struck, the hour named by the 
Board for the reception of these representative 
women; but unfortunately Mr. Clough had the 
floor, and claiming precedence for his motion, 
delayed matters for half an hour. This being 
disposed of, a motion was made that the 
Women’s deputation and a second one of men 
be now heard. After wrangling over this for 
an hour a division was taken, with the result 
that the majority, headed by Mr. Coxhead and 
Mr, Athelstane Riley, carried the day, and the 
women, most of whom had been standing the 
whole time, were informed that their deputation 
might probably not be received until midnight, 
and possibly not at all. Weary although most 
of them were, not one deserted her post, and 
after waiting four and a half hours, listening to 
the unseemly wrangle of the Board, they were 
allowed a hearing. 

Not a single member of the deputation, how- 
ever, regretted the delay, for the scene afforded 
one of the finest object lessons, and sent each 
one of the fifty-two women home resolved to 
stir up her sisters to work for an overthrow of 
the present tyrannising majority. 


Some of the minority did their very best to 
secure an earlier hearing for the two deputations, 
and brought the question up more than once 
during the debate. Finally at 7.35, after the 
Men’s deputation had been heard, Mrs. Ruth 
Homan and Miss Davenport Hill got leave to 
introduce the deputation from the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, and Miss Florence Balgarnie 
presented the memorial. The Ratepayers’ and 
other galleries were crowded by a most sym- 
pathetic audience, and the women had to be 
accommodated on the floor of the chamber—but 
so far as the majority of the Board was concerned 
the address was delivered to nearly empty 
benches. Then the majority and the chairman 
returned, and for nearly an hour and a half kept 
Mrs. Maitland and Miss Balgarnie under a cross- 
fire. Many of the questions were irrelevant, 
while others had been already anticipated by 
Miss Balgarnie’s address, which, through their 
departure from the room, members had failed to 
hear. Miss Emma Cons, too, speaking as a 
staunch member of the Church of England, in 
reply to questions, spoke strongly in favour of 
the fattitude taken up by Miss Balgarnie and 
Mrs. Maitland, and stated that amongst the 
teachers at her college in Lambeth were persons 
of all creeds, and that while she held Trinitarian 
views herself she must admit that she only 
wished more professed orthodox people lived out 
the life of Christ as fully as did some of the 
Unitarians who were good enough to aid her in 
her work. 

The memorial was as follows :— 

“That your memorialists desire to draw the atten- 
tion of your Board to the following resolution, 
passed by delegates of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, a body numbering 75,000 women, at a con- 
ference held in Portsmouth on Feb. 13th, protesting 

nst the imposition of religious tests on teachers: 
‘That this conference of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation disapproves of the proposal of the London 
School Board to impose theological tests upon the 
teachers in the schools. That your memorialists 
consider the circular proposed to be issued on this 
subject by your B a reactionary proceeding, and 
a direct infringement of the spirit of the religious 
compromise arrived at in 1871. That your memo- 
rialists have read with the deepest sympathy the 
respectful and moderate appeal of the teachers in 
your Board’s employment on this subject. Where- 
fore your memorialists urge upon your Board to 
reconsider this proposed action and to withdraw the 
circular before more ill-feeling is aroused.” The 
memorial was signed by Lady Trevelyan, and dated 
Feb. 16th, 1894. 


Mr. Gladstone, in the last speech he delivered 
as Prime Minister of England, a speech described 
by Mr. Balfour as “a declaration of war against 
the House of Lords,” said: “ As long ago as 
1880 a small work was published, small, but of an 
importance far out of proportion to its size, called 
‘Fifty years of the House of Lords,’ published 
under the auspices, I believe, of a member of 
this House of great authority in a matter of this 
sort. It left upon the mind, I think, of every 
gentloman associated with the Liberal Party the 
painful but firm conviction that the case of the 
House of Lords for those fifty years in the 
exercise of its legislative functions was a case, 
upon the whole, grievously unsatisfactory.” 
The “great authority” mentioned was Mr, 
John Morley and the writer of the work, Mr. 
W. T. Stead. The Review of Reviews office has 
just republished this pamphlet in a convenient 
form at sixpence, The sixty-four pages of this 
pamphlet contain historical pemmican which, 
while serving as food for reflection, is equally 
available as ammunition. The book is divided 
into seven chapters dealing with the Lords’ 
action on the Irish Land question, the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, the Irish Roman Catholics, 
Parliamentary reform, religious equality, 
municipal and educational reform, and legal, 
social and industrial questions. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


CHAPTER IX.—Continued. 
AT WORK. 


TuE following are extracts from my girlish diary : 


uary 30th, 1860.—Mary and I have been busy 
Serene until three o’clock renovating, chang- 
ing, and improving our room, In the south-east 
corner between the windows, stands my desk, with 
its friendly, familiar look. Once it was father’s, but 
I have owned it many years and it has seen hard 
service. On my desk, lying one above another, are 
Butterworth’s ‘ Concordance,” Niebuhr’s “ Life and 
Letters,” Watts ‘On the Mind,” Carlyle's 
“ Schiller,” “‘ Mercein’s “ Natural Goodness,” Kames’ 
“ Elements of Criticism,” Boswell’s ‘ Life of John- 
son,” Tennyson's “ Poems” and my Bible. Below 
them a copy of Zhe Home, for which I write, 
cousin Lottie’s portfolio that she gave me, and 
which I use for my unanswered letters, Webster's 
Dictionary, and Blackw.od's Magazine for Way, 
1838, which contains an article relating to insects, 
that I wish to read ; my sand-box, microscope, ink- 
stand, memorandum paper, pen-wiper, and a cork 
bristling with beetles, “Cicindella,” “ Belostoma 
Americans,” and many other varieties, though by 
the way, the last is a bug and not a beetle. Over 
my desk hangs an engraving of Schiller, and close 
beside it, pasted to the wall, is my “ program of daily 
occupations,” which I am sorry to say, is an illus- 
tration of the form without the power. 


February 16—Attended last evening a temperance 
lecture by Parker Earle, Chicago agent of the 
Illinois Temperance League, I believe. It was the 
best lecture of the kind I have ever heard, almost 
the only one. Forbearing to refer to orphans’ 
groans and bloodshed, the usual material on such 
occasions, he reasoned the case, dealt chiefly in 
logic, presented interesting statistics, all in good, 
even elegant language. His subject was the rela- 
tion of government to society and temperance. 


February 25.—Received a letter from Lillie 
Hayes Waugh, describing her home in India. She 
gave me the Hindu defivition of woman: ‘That 
afterthought of God which was sent to bring woe to 
man!” That single sentence gives the key to 
India’s awful degradation. 


I have resolved that neither public opinion, nor 
narrow-minded pride, nor any other creature, sball 
prevent me from showing, whenever I can, kindness 
as delicate, and respect as genuine, as I know how, 
to those whom the community as a rule treats 
slightingly or with positive neglect. If I do this 
I shall be of value to the world whether the world 
knows it or not. I shall, I think, bring some 
happiness into troubled and wounded hearts, and 
ob, will it not be sweet to remember in the hour 
when I shall most need comfort, the hour in which 
I am to die! 


March 5.--What am I doing? Whose cares 
do I relieve? Who is wiser, better or happier 
because I live? Nothing would go on differently 
without me, unless as, I remarked to-day to Mary 
with bitter playfulness, the front stairs might not 
be swept sooften! Now these are awful thoughts ! 
But come, let us reason together. What more could 
Idoif I would? Mother does not work, she says, 
more than is healthful for her, keeping the front 
room in order and giving instructions to “ Belinda ” 
(father’s invariable name for “a lady in a 
subordinate capacity’). There are no younger 
brothers and sisters to be cared for, as is the case 
in many homes. Evanston has no poor people. 
Nobody seems to need me. 


March 15 —Let us see, mother and Mary have 
been sick but are getting well again. Xantippe of 
the kitchen has left; I have been doing the work 
as well as I could for a few days, and now a 
gentler spirit rules over the culinary department. 


April 20.—How many unwritten romances careful 
observers might find in the lives of the so-called 
“common-place people” whom one meets every 
day! A story as powerful as Rebecca Harding’s 
“Life in the Iron Mills” might be woven from 
materials I wot of, the characters being men and 
women who live and labour within acircle of a mile 
from where I sit this minute, men and women 
whom I pass on the street now and then, or see at 
church. 

A hungry soul and a bruised heart are objects 
more pitiful, I think, than a maimed limb or abject 
penuory. I wish my mission might be to those who 
make no sign yet suffer most intensely under their 
cold, impassive faces. 


Not to be at all, or else to be a teacher, was 
the alternative presented to aspiring young 
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women of intellectual proclivities when I was 
young. 

Graduating in 1859, convalescing slowly at 
Forest Home that summer and autumn, study- 
ing, reading and writing all winter, I grew 
restive, and solemnly determined that J would 
teach. 

Between 1858, when I began, and 1874, when 
I for ever ceased to be a pedagogue, I had 
thirteen separate seasons of teaching, in eleven 
institutions, and six towns; my pupils in all 
numbering about two thousand. Boginning in 
& public school on an Illinois prairie, I ended as 
President of the Woman’s College in the suburbs 
of Chicago, and Professor in the University. 

Nor did I ever relinquish any of these situations 
save of my own free will, and in every case but 
one, I had from the authorities a warm invita- 
tion to return, This I say very gratefully and 
gladly. 

A desire to learn the methods of different 
institutions and to see more of the world were 
the chief motives that led me into an experience 
80 varied. 

It is also but fair to confess that routine has 
always been immensely irksome to me, and to be 
“tied to a bell rope,” an asphyxiating process 
from which I vainly sought escape, changing the 
spot only to keep the pain. 

I was determined to teach because I 
wished to be independent, so I wrote a letter 
to John F. Eberhart, who was then super- 
intendent of Public Schools for Cook County, of 
which Chicago is the county-seat, but it was a 
little late in the season, and he replied, advising 
me not to begin until autumn, saying he had but 
one school left, and it was the least desirable 
of all upon his list, away on the prairie beyond 
Oak Park, in a little red school-house, and 
attended almost exclusively by the children of 
foreigners. I wrote him, as soon as a letter 
could return, that I would take the school. 
What the wages were I do not at all remember, 
but they were small. He gave me a certificate 
based on the fact that I had the diploma of the 
North-western Female College, asking no ques- 
tions and charging no fee. This was somewhat 
irregular, perhaps, but at that date these 
questions were not as carefully adjudicated as 
they are now. Professor Eberhart, as we called 
him, had for years been editor of a family 
journal, for which I had often contributed, and 
he knew that I was abundantly qualified from a 
literary point of view, for the position aspired to 
by me and deprecated by himself. 

The voluminous journals of my earliest period 
as teacher have this entry : 

May Ist, 1860.—Received a letter from Professor 
Eberhart, which amounted to but little. 


May 22nd.—Another letter from Professor Eber- 
hart saying that he thought he had secured mea 
school. It is very kind of him, for I ought to be 
earning money for myself and doing something 
useful, as every one else is. Of course, it will be 
very hard for me, for I am not “used” to care or 
trouble. Evanston is a beautifal place to live in, and 
those I love best are here, but I would rather go, 
notwitbstanding, and I think God helps me to say 
with trath, “I would rather go because it is right 
that I should, and because of this alone.” 

It will be hard to leave mother, who cares for me 
as no other human being ever can, and to go where 
everybody is indifferent to me, 


When all was settled I informed my father, 
who naturally felt humiliated. He was a business 
man in Chicago, having joined a well-known 
banker, in founding a_ broker’s office ; he 
strongly objected, as has been said, but I 
parried an argument which, while it has very 
little force in these days, had a greal deal in 
1860, and pleaded with him to let me carry out 
my purpose of bearing my own weight in the 
world, If I had my life to live over again, I 
would do differently. I cannot too strongly 
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thought, her ruling love and purpose, is to her 
more than all else, not to be diverted from that 
path except by absolute necessity. No such 
necessity was laid on me. My father was well 
off, ours was a comfortable home, in Evanston, 
seat of the North-western University, and 
the best minds in that choice literary circle 
were my friends. Books without limit were 
at my command, and sweet, shy paths, wild 
groves, and the anthem of Lake Michigan, 
were all to be had for the asking. My father 
begged me to remain at home. He “ didn't 
believe that women were called on to earn 
money; he would take care of me gladly— 
indeed, should feel compromised if I set out to 
care for myself.” 

But I was a “free-born” nature, hence was 
determined upon independence. My father 
believed in the one-purse theory for families, and 
I felt that only money of my own could give mo 
self-determining power. Hence it was that, hav- 
ing graduated at nineteen, when I was twenty I 
proceeded, without leave or licence, to bind 
myself to teach the hardest school in the county, 
and my literary paradise for ever closed its 
doors on one who had loved it, no words may 
say how well. 

Here follow journal extracts written just before 
T went to that first school so memorable to me : 


May 19th, 1860.—Yesterday the Republican 
convention at Chicago nominated Abraham Lin- 
coln for President of the United States. I wish 
I had been in the wigwam when this was done. 
The accounts that father and Oliver give us of 
the excitement, the hand-shaking, handkerchief 
wavings, etc., have made us very enthusiastic. 
They say men’s hats were knocked about like 
footballs, and one man took off his coat and 
waved it. They say we must have laughed or 
cried if we had been there. I should like to test 
myself, to try my self-control in some such way. 


May 27th.—Father asked our Heavenly Father 
at prayers this morning to ‘‘ make us feel the re- 
sponsibility that these peaceful, painless hours 
impose, and to help us to prepare for the storms 
that will come, we cannot say how soon.” I have 
thought inuch of this. But now, when there is not 
a grief at my heart or a shadow on my path, I 
find it almost impossible to lead a Christian life. 
Just what I need is discipline. Sorrow alone 
can melt my heart and make Giod more to me 
than all the universe besides. I want to bo 
right, at whatever cost, and so I feel sure that if 
I am ever made perfect it will be through suffer- 
ing. I am twenty years old and I have neither 
dignity nor womanliness; I am_ giddy and 
thoughtless as much as I ever was, I verily 
believe. There is something I can hardly define, 
but the word character seems to me to express 
what I lack and what I must acquire. [Lam 
neither self-reliant nor self-contained. There is 
not that about me which those of my age ought 
always to possess, and which causes people to 
keep their distance—a certain well-defined self- 
respect that is not haughtiness. 


I have never been out in the world, have had 
no care or trouble, no grief worth mentioning, 
no “lovyer” as my brother says, nor any love 
affair to sober me. And go, since I am not natur- 
ally a person of character, why should I be one at 
all, when the artificial method has never been 
employed in my case? I am determined to be 
just, if not generous, with myself ; indeed, who 
has a better right? But I must get my disci- 
pline in a rougher school than most young ladies 
do. 1 see clearly that I shall never be the grown- 
up person that I ought to be until I have borne 
sorrows and had cares. 


If I become a teacher in some school that I do 
not like, if I go away alone and try what L 
myself can do and suffer, and am tired and lone- 
some ; if [ am in a position where I must have 
all the responsibility myself and must be alter- 
nately the hammer that strikes and the anvil 
that bears, but always one of these, I think I 
may grow to be strong and earnest in practice, 
as I have always tried to bein theory. So Ihave 
set out to acquire a fine character. If I were not 


counsel any ardent young spirit who feels, as I | intent upon it, I could live contented here at 
did, that to express with pen or voice her deepest | the dear old home all my life long. 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


‘* We stand where we did,” was the keynote 
of I urd Rosebery’s speech at the Foreign Office 
on Monday, on the occasion of his first meeting 
with the rank and tile of the Liberal party. 

“We stand where we did,” with reference to 
Home Rule, and all the other planks of the 
Newcastle platform, was the point he again 
emphasised on rising a few hours later in the 
House of Tords to reply to Lord Salisbury’s 
taunts and gibes. 


‘* We stand where we did,” but our stand is 
firmer, more determined. More united is the echo 
which resounds through the House of Com- 
mons, and from every part of thecountry. Mr. 
Chamberlain is utterly discomfited, and it 
is generally believed that the Unionists will 
either merge themselves in the Tory party or 
dissolve like the snows of summer. Some foolish 
folk pointed to the non-inclusion of Home Rule 
in the Queen's speech as a sign of its abandon- 
ment. A second glance might have shown them 
that an Employers’ Liability Bill is also con- 
spicuous by its absence. After wasting a hundred 

ays or more over these two questions, it is not 
ag to re-introduce them this session; for, 
as the Premier explicitly stated in his address to 
the Lords, “ It does not appear to me to be the 
mere function of the House of Commons to pre- 
pare and pass a Bill simply in order to prepare 
sport for the House of Lords.” 


Nine main points are mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech :(1) Evicted Irish Tenants, 
(2) Registration, (3) Welsh and Scotch Disestab- 
lishment, (4) ualisation of rates in London, 
©) Scotch ‘Government, (6) Direct Local 

ntrol over the Liquor Traffic, (7) Arbitration 
Boards for Labour Disputes, (8) Factory and 
Mines Acts Amendment Bill, (9) Reform of the 
apace method of conducting inquiries into 
atal accidents in Scotland. 


Notices of bringing in Bills on Thursday next 
for Welsh disestablishment, Evicted Tenants, 
Scottish Local Government, London Rates, 
Labour disputes, Local Veto, etc., were at oncu 
made by various ministers. We are glad to 
notice that while the Liquor Bill had the last 
place in the Queen’s Sreech last session, it now 
stands sixth out of nine main measures of Reform. 
“Direct Local Control over the Liquor Traffic,” 
is the term now used instead of ‘‘ Veto Bill” as 
before. There are some rumours that this 
involves a modification of the Chancellor of the 
Excheauer’s proposals ; but it indicates no such 
thing ; it is merely a recital of the exact phraseo- 
logy in which the title of last Session’s Bill was 
couched, 


The changes in the Cabinet have been com- 
pleted. Lord Rosebery has succeeded not alone 
to the Premiership but also to the Presidency of 
the Council ; while Lord Kimberley, resigning 
the latter office, together with that of Indian 
Secretary, has succeeded Lord Rosebery as 
Foreign Secretary. Mr. Marjoribanks, now Lord 
Tweedmouth, has become Lord Privy Seal; 
while Mr. H. H. Fowler has been rewarded for 
his onerous duties on the Parish Cown:ils Bill 
by being promoted to the Indian Secretaryship, 
and Mr. Shaw Lefevre has slipped into Mr. 
Fowler’s vacant place. 


Most notable and democratic appointment of 
all has, however, been that of Mr. T. Ellis to the 
position of Chief Whip, so long occupied by the 
new Lord Tweedmouth. This 7 ost has hitherto 
been an exclusively aristocratic one, and itis a 
sign of the times that the son of a Welsh tenant 
farmer, a Nonconformist and a Vetoist, should 
by sheer force of character have won this much 
coveted post. 


Mr. Fowler, too, the son of a Wesleyan 
Minister, and educated for statesmanship 
in the school of municipal life, is the first 
untitled man who has succeeded to the Indian 
Secretaryship 


The Labouchere cave has fallen in, and the 
ever genial member for Northampton has 
emerged from the ruins, good-humoured as ever 
and ready with his sensible little Bill for 
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nullifying the power of the Lords by causing a 
Bill to become law that has on its tan from 
the Upper House been a second time carried by 
the representatives of the people. 


Lord Rosebery was singularly happy in his 
visit to the London County Council. It is an 
unprecedented event for the Premier of the 
greatest empire in the world to be a simple 
member of a local body. What we need more 
than anything in our national life is the realisa- 
tion of the dignity of humble office, and it is to 


be hoped that the example of Citizen Rosebery 
may followed upon many of the Local 
Governing Bodies, and not least upon the 
London School Board, which has become a bye- 


word for irregular, unwarranted, and disorderly 
proceedings. 

Foreign — has been singularly favourable 
to our new Premier—who as Foreign Secretary 
has already won golden opinions from Europe 
generally. Mr. Gladstone has always been un- 
popular on the Continent by reason of his 
domestic rather than foreign instincts, but it is 
to be hoped that Lord Rosebery may not main] 
develop the imperial insticcts which meet with 
such favour from those powers whose main glory 
is in standing armies and forei ession. 

The rumours of “little wars” both in India 
and Africa are somewhat disquieting to those 
ee desire is to live at peace with all the 
world. 


WOMEN WORKERS AND 
TRADE UNIONS. 


Not the least interesting of the subjects dis- 
cussed at a conference of Women Workers under 
the presidency of Miss Faynes last Thursday 
at the Girls’ Club, Lambeth, was that of ‘‘ Trades 
Unions.”” The debate was opened by Miss 
Florence Balgarnie, who taking as her text the 
remarks of the Bishop of Durham, previously 
read to the meeting by Miss Jaynes, showed 
that ‘‘Trades Unions” foster order and con- 
ciliatory methods, in opposition to the old 
anarchic methods which characterise mobs and 
other disorganised bodies. She showed, too, that 
‘‘Trades Unions” are the necessary basis for 
Conciliatory Boards which now settle so many 
trade disputes without recourse to strikes, for it 
would be impossible for employers to meet large 
bodies of workpeople to talk over matters 
save as they indirectly do through the 
representative men or women chosen by the 
workers as a Whole. She then went on to 
describe Trades-Unionism amongst women, and 
showed how such organisations encouraged 
habits of order, method, self government, self 
control, respect for self and for others, and 
helped to raise wages and the general conditions 
of toil. Miss King, of the Society for the 
Employment of Women, replied, stating the 
grounds of her opposition to unionism, but 
adding that in so doing she did not represent her 
Society. Mrs. Annie Riches next spoke from 
her own experience amongst the ropemakers, 
and after a few minutes granted to Miss 
Balgarnie to reply this part of the conference 
was brought to a close. 


A GRAND OLD MAN. 


Lecal branches have no cause to complain of the 
lack of novelty and variation in the methods of 
work adopted by the National B.W.T.A. Suggestions 
are constantly going forth from headquarters as 
to new fields of work local societies may profitably 
take in hand. The proposed celebration of General 
Neal Dow’s 90th birthday anniversary is unique 
and attractive. Our women will greatly aid the 
Temperance Cause if they procure a photograph 
of the Grand Old Temperance Veteran, and get it 
reproduced in the local paper in their neighb .ur- 
hood. Here isachance for the press Superinten- 
dent of the branch to distinguish herself by sending 
to the Editor a short bright a count of Neal Dow's 
life and work. Such a sketch, with photo., in pro- 
vincial and suburban papers would, we feel sure, 
be of interest to the reading public. Phctogravures 
price ld., and with ribbon 2d., are pow on sale at 
the Publishing Department bB.W.T.A., 24, Memorial 
Hal], Write at. once to the Secretary for one, and 
bear in mind that March 20th is fixed for a grand 
Celebration meetiog ia Exeter Hal!, London, when 


Lady Heory Somerset, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and | 


| J. H. Rarer, Esq., will give addresses, 
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SINCE OUR LAST. 


Louis Kossuth is in very ill health. 

Board of Trade statistics show that the improve- 
ment in trade is maintained. 

The Queen held her last Council on Saturday at 
Windsor, and started for Florence on Tuesday. 

The Parnellite party have declared that they have 
no confidence in Lord Rosebery and bis Cabinet. 

Special memorial services were held for the late 
Mrs. Allon, last Sunday at Union Chapel, Islington. 

The City Corporation has decided to open the 
forthcoming Loan Exhibition on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Mr. Gladstone caught a slight cold last week, and 
was confined to his bed. He is better now and has 
gone to Brighton. 

Parliament reassembled on Monday. Previously 
Lord R sebery addressed his supporters at the 
Foreign Office. 

It is annoanced that the Prince and Princess o 
Wales will open the Tower Bridge in the Queen 
name in June next. 

Mr. T, Theobald, M.P. for the Romford Division 
of Essex, received fatal injuries while trying to 
enter a moving train. 

A bomb explosion took place outside the Rome 
Chamber of Deputies last week, an hour after the 
house had adjourned, 

Rt. Hon. H. A. Asquith spoke at the annual 
dinner of the Association of Municipal Corporations 
on Municipal Government. 

On Friday the Church Missionary Society bade 
God-s to three Bishops who are taking charge 
of various mission stations. 

Lord Playfair delivered a very interesting address 
at the annual meeting of the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching. 

It is suggested that a National Memorial should 
be raised in Mr. Gladstone’s honour. The West- 
minster suggests a scheme of village libraries, 

Mr. Tom Mann has resigned his post as Hon. Sec. 
of the London Reform Union in consequence of his 
duties in connection with the Independent Labour 
Party. 

Baron Hirsch’s scheme for the establishment of 
agricultural colonies in South America for the 
benefit of Russian Jews has turned out a great 
success. 

Countess Alice Kearney presided at a meeting of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation for South Kensing- 
ton to protest against the recent action of the 
House of Lords. 

The London busmen held a midnight meeting on 
Friday to organise for bettering their condition. It 
is said that they are still working sixteen hours a 
day instead of twelve. 

Rt. Hon. A. H. Acland, M.P., formally opened 
anew School at West Ham last week. He said 
he did not know of any work more noble than trying 
to advance national education, 

At a meeting of the International Arbitration 
League it was stated that Mr. Gladstone resigned 
because he would not agree to the enormous waste 
of money proposed for the building of more iron- 
clads. 


A HAPPY IDEA. 
Mrs. BopEN writes: “I should like to send 
you the account of a tea that was given on Monday 
last at Cordon Street Mission, as it was so much 
prettier then most Mothers’ Meetings Teas and 
might be suggestive to others. This was all man- 
aged by woking women who had transformed a 
somewhat bare Mission-room in‘o a Drawing-room, 
with carpets, decorations, etc,, all the ugly long 
benches put out of sight, the walls draped with art 
muslins and curtains, and tea laid out on a number 
of tables of various sorts and sizes scattered about 
the room. Members were admitted free while the 
husbands were invited to come on payment of 6d. 
each, a privilege of which many availed themselves, 
thus adding much to the enjoyment of the evening. 
It was pleasant to see the little groups of friends 
meeting and gathering together for a sociable chat 
over the cup of tea. Of course this charming 
arrangement was only made possible by the loving 
work of the women, who all brought contributions 
and loans of furniture. Scme pieces of carpet, 
some a chair, some a cushion, etc., anything that 
could add to the cosy look of the room. No one of 
them was rich, but all were in earnest and spared 
no trouble, and the result was complete success. We 


, hope that other British Women will ‘ please copy,’” 


als 


_—E LU 
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Our Letter Bor. 
THE INEBRIATE HOSE. 


_ BopDEN writes: ‘While we have cause for 
feanktelness in the fact that so many meetings 
have been held and collections taken in aid of the 
Iodustrial Inebriates’ Home Fund, I am inclined to 
think that the uverage amount per meeting is far 
below what it should be, What is the reason? 
Are we simply trying to drain our own resources by 
collec'ing sl our own members who are con- 
tinually subscribing to our various objects? If 80, 
we miss our best opportunity, for there are many 
holding aloof from us on the general question, who 
are willing to subscribe to an object of this kind; 
and these should be reached by our Drawing-room 
Meetings. Let us aim at obtaining entrance into their 
homes, and try to secura the attendance of such at 
each Drawing-room Meeting.” 


WOMEN’S BENEFIT CLUBS. 


Mrs. A. E. Reid writes : — ‘ Seeing in THE 
Woman's SicNat a question re Women’s Benefit 
Clubs, may I say that some years ago I began to 
collect information relative to them, but found 
they were very difficult to work, as so many 
questions came into view which are not included 
in men’s societies, principally that of marriage 
and after consequences, No society could stand 
doctor's fees and sickness allowances for many of 
the illnesses which follow, unless fees charged 
were far too high to be paid by working women, 
the class whom these societies are most wanted for. 
I found that the best procedure was to arrange a 
branch society of the ‘ Scottish Women’s Benefit 
Society,’ founded by Lady Aberdeen, and whose 
offices are at 116, George Street, Edinburgh ; the 
Secretary there will be glad to forward all 
information, even if no conuection be formed. 
There have been rumours that the Foresters in- 
tended to take up the subject and found courts 
for women, and indeed one was formed in the 
South and named the ‘ Victoria,’ as Her Majesty 
expressed her approval of the object ; but I have 
not heard how it succeeds. The great difficulty 
here was to convince women such a thing was 


A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 


The Great Temperance Beverages ! 
KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 
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GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 
SPARKLING !!! 


The Certificates of Eminent Public Analysts prove that Kors ALE is one 
of the very best of Non-Intoxicating Beverages. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 


Resommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BRIGHT! PURE!! 


Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W.| 
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needful for them. They allowed it was a great 


boon, but have not yet been educated into the 
way of pay for benefits received and becoming 
independent. Lately two object lessons have 
been furnished, one girl having paid 13d. per 
week, has received sixteen weeks’ sick allowance 
of 4s.; another nine weeks 4s. ; and one who 
paid 3d. received 8s. as long as off work. If our 
society had been self-sustained this would have 
been ruinous, as there are not twelve members 
yet ; but connection with the larger society is 
a great boon. I may say that trustees are 
required in starting independently, and fees 
much higher. I had scales framed by two 
actuaries at a cost of four guineas, and found 
them of no use. I neglected to say that we 
added Id. per week for those willing to pay that 
and get the services of a doctor free, and 
medicine ; but most of the girls had their own 
doctor, and preferred having him. About six 
paid and availed themselves of his advice, but 
not many of them required him, and they have 
begun this year without paying that 1d., and 
ees dropped the doctor at present from their 
scheme.” 


THE MORAL STANDARD. 


Mrs. A. F. Foulger writes; ‘‘May I add my 
protest to Lady Jeune’s remark in the Fort- 
nightly Review, that ‘Men can’t and will not, at 
least as society is at present constituted, bring 
a blameless past to the altar’? 


“Ts not this a libellous and dangerous statement 
to make, and calculated to suggest to men, and 
especially young men, that no very high standard 
of morals is expected of them by women—or at 
least by women in high places? Can it be 

ssible that Lady Jeune, the wife of an eminent 
judge and great ecclesiastical lawyer, should be 
one of those weak women, described by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton in the New Review, who judge 
the whole world according to the pattern of 
their husbands? No wonder that women accord 
to men a supremacy in politics, when they even 
claim for them a superiority (!) to moral law.” 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, 
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also for NURSING and EXPECTANT MOTHERS. 
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MR. WALLAS AND TEMPERANCE 


LITERATURE. o 

Miss Clara Longmore writes :—“ In regard to the 
interview with Mr, Wallas in THe SIGNAL of Feb. 
22nd, have we not ‘aserious adequate and philoso- 
phic history of the movement’ in the ‘ Science Tem- 
perance Text Books’ of Dr. J, R. Lees? In these 
volumes, besides the history of the movement, 
temperance reform is discussed in ‘relation to 
morals, chemistry, physiology, criticism and 
bistory’ with the finest ‘ intellectual background,’ 
and abstinence from intoxicating beverages based 
(as all reforms and belief must, to be real) upon 
science and reason.” 


Mr. Chas. Smith writes, ‘‘I seo somo one has 
been inquiring of Lady Somerset for a philoso- 
phical history of the Temperance movement. I 
do not know whether the gentleman has been 
referred to the ‘ Alliance Prize Essay,’ or to the 
historical induction to be found in the two first 
volumes of Dr. F. R. Lee’s Temperance text 
books, vol. 1, pp. 138 to 190, and vol. 2, pp. 1 to 
46. For wealth of fact and erudition, for cogent 
argument, written in the finest and most incisive 
style I have not found, and do not expect to find, 
anything better.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S « MAISIE.” 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ The interesting 
article in your current number on Rudyard 
Kipling’s delineation of women, urges me to 
write in defence of ‘ Maisie,’ whom I have 
always considered rather unjustly condemned by 
the public. She tuld Dick frankly she could not 
love him, that although she liked having him to 
wait on her and serve her by criticising her art, 
she could never give him what he wanted and 
that he had better go away from her. He per- 
sisted in offering his devotion on these terms. 
Yet because he happened to go blind, Maisie 
is condemned because she did not do what would 
be splendid sacrifice in a woman who loved ; 
entirely give up her career and liberty to wait 
on him. Would anybody expect a man to give 


up his career and marry a woman he didn't care 
for because she went blind ? I trow not.” 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 
Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of Le Eanciee and King's Cross 

S' ations. 

ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5¢. 6d. 
Telegrams—‘' Luncheons, Iondon.” Aleo at 
6, Montague Place, Russell Square. 
ROOM AND BREAKFAST from 3e. 6d. 
In connection with 
Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
Glasgow. 


Recently improved and hundsomely re-decorated. 
‘assenger “Clovator, 
Conducted on strictly ‘Temperance I’. inciples. 


Henry Bomerset and friends. 


is an extraordinarily 
nutritive and strengthen- 
ing food, owing to the large 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORBLD’s WOMEN’S 
; CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
° President—Lapy HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London. 


SELF DENIAL WEEK. 


SECRETARIES AND MEMBERS.—Secretaries of 
branches, and members of the Association, are re- 
minded that March 25 to 81 has been set apart as 
a Self Denial Week in the B.W.T.A. All pro>eeds 
are to be devoted to the Industrial Farm Home 
for Inebriate Women. Will not every member 
make a special effort to do without something for 
Christ's sake po, Depo to help on this grand 


scheme? Self boxes will be supplied to an; 
earned hag pp We are greatly en 
at the number of B es taking such a dee 


add great interest to the monthly meeting. 
ending to compete should 

commence at once and make the matter fully known 
at ithe next ape It is delightful to see the 
readiness with which the boxes and cards are taken 
both by outsiders as well as members. 

All applications to be made to Miss Gorham, 
.Judde Place, Tonbridge. 

Collecting boxes and cards can also be obtained 
at Memorial Hall, F: on 8t., E.C. 

SELF-DENIAL BoxgEs, LAND.— Further sums 
have been received from Kilmarnock, Fraserburgh, 
Sarr Oban, Broughty-Ferry, Campbeltown— 


NEWS FROM THE BRANOHES. 

BIRKENHEAD.—A Conference was held in the 
Town Hall,on March 8th, at which Lady Henry 
Somerset pee Delegates from the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Union were present. A large and 
enthusiastic audience listened most attentively to 
the president’s address, and the question box was 
successfully managed. Miss Alys Pearsall Smith 
spoke effectively to the girlson Y. work. The annual 
meeting was held on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 27th, 
when addresses were given by Mrs. Johnson, 
Mayoress of Bootle, and Mrs. Tomkinson, of Tar- 
re ley. The Revs, William Watson, 8. Bowser, and 

. G. Macintyre testified to tteir interest in 
woman's work, and the Y. Branch lent assistance 
in the choir. 

DerBy.—On Thursday evening, March 8th, a 
pleasant meeting was held in one of the school- 
rooms belonging to the London Road Wesleyan 
Chapel. By the kind invitation of Miss Fletcher, 
superintendent of the work amongst the cabmen, 
over thirty cabmen had supper, during which they 
were entertained with music and sin , by Miss 
Swinscoe and others. Mr. F, Litchfield presided ; 
and Mr. George Tomlinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Mr. Shires, of Derby, gave addresses. The 
meeting, which commenced at nine o’clock, closed 
with a few words from Miss Fletcher about half 
past ten. 

Luton.—The Firat Annual Meeting was held on 
Monday, March Sth, in the Plait Hall, Miss 
Lawes, of Aspley Guise, took the chair, and was 
supported on the platform by the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Luton, the vice-presidents and other 
representatives of the B.W.T.A., and by members 
of the Men’s Federation. An able address was 
given by Doctor Sarah J. Anderson Brown, on the 
‘t Medical Effects of Alcohol,” aud Mrs. Osborn, of 
London, spoke briefly on the Industrial Farm Home 
scheme. A letter was read from Lady Henry 
Somerset, wishing the Association every success. 
There are now branches in many of the villages in 
this district with a total membership of 825, 

ROTHERHAM.—The Annual Meeting, on March 
Gth, took the form of a Public Drawing Room 
** Crusade” Meeting, in the Temperance Hall, Mre. 
Walker, of Doncaster, and two of the members 
gave addresses on the Woman’s Whisky War, 
the proposed Home, eéc. Songs were rendered, 
and refresbments sold durirg the interval. A 
collection, amounting to £2 2s. 64., was taken for 
the Industrial Farm Home. 

HOLYAEAD.—Mre. Hughes ((twyneth Vaughn) 
and Miss Ilood addressed a meeting of the Holyhead 
Branch, Monday, March Sth. At the meeting, which 
was well attended, the following resolution was 
passed: “We wish to convey to Lady Henry 
Somerset our enthusiastic congratulations for her 
achievement in giving to us the great guide of her 
Woman's SIGNAL.” 

EsTon AND NORMANBY.—A meeting was held in 
the Temperance Hall, Eston, on March Sth, Mrs 


Childerhouse Mrs, Sanderson spoke of 
the need for proposed Industrial Farm Home 
for Inebriate Women. Mrs. Wherrit urged the 
claims of the children for protection by example, 
precept, and environment, and by the Losal Control 
(Liquor ,Traffic) Bill. Miss Hargreaves sang two 
los. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—A meeting was held Mon- 
day, March 5th, in the Temperance Hall, Stockton. 
There were about 400 women present. Mrs. Hancock, 
of Sunderland, addressed the meeting. Mrs. corr j 
Martin (president of the Stockton Branch) presid 
The pore 4 gave a short account of the formation 
and work the branch. Several pledges and 
names for membership were taken at the close of 
the meeting. 

MANCHESTER.—The Quarterly meeting of the 
W.C.T.A. was held on the 7th inst., at which 
reports from the branches of a very encouraging 
nature were read. Between thirty and forty new 


p | members have recently joined, and sixty and seventy 


ledges taken. Four new branches have been 
ormed, and several others are in process of being 
formed. Lectures on scientific tem Ce, 
cottage meetings, house to house visitation, and 
lodging house visiting have all been done during 
the ‘past two months, and the various committees 
have other work in prospect. A vote of con- 
Hexion to General Neal Dow on his ninetieth 
day anniversary was passed, which will be duly 

sent to the temperance veteran. 

BosTon.—The annual tea meeting washeld on the 
8th inst. Mra, Farrow presided. Miss Langstaff 
read a very cheering report. Mrs. Payne was 
elected president, Mrs. Burnet, treasurer, Miss 
Langstaff, secretary. Superintendents of depart- 
ments were elected for the first time, 

SWINDON.—The monthly meeting was held on 
Tuesday, March 6th, at the Liberal rooms, when Mrs. 
Tarrant, vice-president, and Miss Ellis, president, 
gave pai on “The Women Crusaders” and 
“Ind Farm Home Scheme.” A collection in 
aid of the Scheme, amounting to £1 3s. 04d., was 
taken at the close. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—March lst, a _ public 
bes enn meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
presided over by Mr. Henry Edmunds. A thoughtful 
address was given by Miss Shilston, L.L.A., on the 
subject of ‘ Inebriety.” 

SuTTON.—A Lantern entertainment was given at 
the Lecture Hall, Hill Road, on Tuesday, March 6th. 
Mr, Yeorpresided and gave the connective readings. 

BRADFORD.—A drawing-room meeting was held 
onthe 7th inst., at Frizinghall. Mrs. H. Muff, the 
president, presided. Several ladies spoke. Four 
new members joined. 

CHESTERFIELD.—On Monday, March 5th, the 
annual meeting was held inthe Assembly Room. 
An earnest address was given by Mrs. Vanse, of 
Park Gate. Two solos were sung by Miss Evans, 
and the Rev. T. C. Hills, vicar of Bolsover, presided. 
An afternoon meeting was also held which was well 
attended. 

PENZANCE.—The annual tea and meeting were 
held on March 9tb, when bred ‘pag ees Mrs. Dale, 
and the officers, were re-elected. The reports were 
satisfactory, showing an increase of members and 
growing interestin the work. Short addresses were 
given by Mrs. Dale, Mrs. Downing, president of the 
Hayle Branch, and Mrs Kirsop, and the proceedings 
were varied by some good music at intervals, given 
by members and friends. 

CwMBRAN.—The monthly tea and meeting was 
held recently at the Great Western Restaurant. The 
meeting was presided over by Mrs. Nicholas. 

Potton, BEDs.—On Feb. 22nd, Mrs. Amanda 
Smith addressed a large meeting in the Wesleyan 
schoolroom. Rev. G. H. Jones, Sandy, presided. 
On Feb. 26th, 27th, and 28th, a very successful 
mission was conducted by Mrs. Skinner, of Forest 
Gate. Eight pledges were taken, six new members 
obtained, and 37 collecting boxes distributed. 

HERNE BAy.—A well-attended meeting was held 
in the schoolroom of the Congregational Church on 
Tuesday week. Mr. W. J. Flower presided. There 
were present Revs. W. Dickens and A. E. Balch. Miss 
Balgarnie, who received an enthusiastic reception, 
gave an address. Miss Nash, R.A.M., and Mrs. 
Dickens took part in the meeting. 

SPLOTLANDS AND EAsT Moors.--A strong resola- 
tion in favour of Lady Henry Somerset's scheme of 
a Farm Home for Inebriate Women was sed 
unanimously at a public meeting on Feb. 15th, held 
in connection with this brancb. Mrs. Williamson 
presided. Mrs. Inglis and “Gwyneth Vaughn” 
gave addresses. Twelve new members were added 
at the close. 

NUNEATON.—A drawing-rcom meeting was held 
on February 22nd at the residence of Mrs. Reginald 
Stanley. The Rev. A. E. Hunt presided, and Mrs. 
Bassett, of Birmingham, gave an address. The 
collection, amounting to £1, was devoted toithe 
Inebriate Home Fund. 


CHELTENHAM.—On February 20th, a dra - 
room mee’ was held at the Y.W.C.A. Rooms, to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the Woman’s 
Temperance Movement, at which Miss Allen (Pre- 
sident) presided. Mrs. Simpson (of Gloucester) 
gare the address, and Miss Shilston (London) in a 
ew words explained the object of the meeting. 

SUNNINGDALE (Berks.).—A new Branch was 
organised here on Wednesday, March 7, by Mrs. H. 
J. Osborn. Mrs. Revel] was elected president, and 
Miss Chapman, Secretary. The Branch has good 
prospects of success, 
= ibaa hot med : ishrch held in the 

eater st on st, under the presidenc: 
of Dolton. “E> were effectively rendered “td 
Mrs. Ashdown and Miss E. Dolton, violin solos by 
Miss Webb and Miss Pratt, and recitations by Miss 
E. Midwinter and Miss Siney. The'Association now 
numbers 300, and at the close of the meeting 
twenty collec boxes were taken for the pro- 
posed Inebriate Home for Women. 

CHINGFORD.—A Aopen? meeting was held in the 
Spicer Memorial Hall on Monday evening, Feb. 26th, 
when Mrs. White Bamford spoke on the new scheme 
of an Industrial Farm Home for Inebriate Women. 
The address was followed by recitations and piano- 
forte solos, given by two members of the Y Branch. 
A collection was taken at the close of the meeting in 
aid of the Industrial Home. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—The annual meeting of this 
branch was held on Feb. 9th, in the drawing-room 
of Mrs. Hogben, York Road. The Vice-Presidents 
and other officers were elected for the ensuing year, 
and Mrs. Brighten explained to the members about 
the proposed Home for Inebriate Women. A collec- 
tion was afterwards made for the Home, and 
collecting boxes distributed. 

Boston.—A crowded meeting was held on 
Monday, Feb. 26th. The programme was carried 
out by members of the Zion Band of Hope. Miss 
Pape (Spalding) presided. 

DARWEN.—A drawing-room meeting was held on 
Wednesday, Feb. 28th, at Mrs. C. Shorrock’s, Moss 
Bridge. Mrs. Brindle presided, and Mrs. Gamble, 
of Manchester, gave the address. A collection of 
£2 18s, 1d, was taken for the Industrial Home. 

TOLLINGTON PARK AND HORBNSEY.—<Active work 
is being carried on with success. On the 15th 
inst. a drawing-room meeting was held at Mrs. F. 
Toller’s. Mrs. Powell presided, and Mrs, Gray gave 
the address. 

SoutH Croypon.—A social aftcrnoon was held 
on February 6th for the workers and members. 
There was a good attendance. Miss E. Keep gave 
the address. 

LEWISHAM AND LEE.—A very successful con- 
ference was held in the Lecture Hall on February 
20th. Representatives from nine neighbouring 
Branches were present. Lady Barnaby presided. 
Mrs. Gauntlett, Mrs. Gray, and Mrs. Ward Poole 
took part in the meeting, and Miss Willis sang a 
solo. 

WEST NORWOOD AND TULSE HILL.—The annual 
meeting was held at Somerset House, Norwood 
Road, on March 9th, Mrs. Woodford Fawcett 
presiding. The secretary reported great success 
during the year. ‘“Y” branches, a working 
women’s branch, and a coffee van have been 
established, besides the formation of a home as head- 
quarters for the local association. The officers for 
the ensuing year are :— Mrs, W. Fawcett, president ; 
Miss Doubleday, treasurer ; Mra. Henry Avery, 
hon. sec., in place of Mrs. Slade Jones, who resigned 
after eight years’ good service. 

New SOUTHGATE AND FRIERN BARNET.—A 
drawing-room meeting was held at Mrs. Wall’s, 
Hampden House, on Tuesday afternoon, March 6tb, 
when Miss Hoddinott gave an address. Mra, 
Huxley presided. In the evening a mission service 
was held at Pembroke Road; Mrs. Huxley again 
presided, and Miss Hoddinott gave an address. 
Three new members were added to the branch, and 
pledges were taken. 

E. DULWICH, PECKHAM Ryg, AND NUNHEAD.— 
A large meeting of these united eocieties was held 
at the Peckham Public Hall on Thursday, March Ist, 
at 8 p.m. Mrs. Pearsall Smith occupied the chair. 
Vigorous and telling spesches were given by Miss 
Balgarnie ; Dr Fringle, Staff-surgeon, M.A., of thirty 
years’ residence in India; Rev. J. Perkins, and Mrs. 
Lamb, president of the E. Dulwich branch. A 
resolution supporting the [.ocal Veto Bill was 
forwarded to the member for the borough. ‘The 
music was led by the Evangelistic Choir ; solos given 
by Miss Yeatman, Miss lawcett, Miss Hutchinson ; 
and cornet solo by Mr. Argent. 

ARCHWAY ROAD.—The weekly meeting of the 
Archway Wesleyan Temperance Society, held last 
Tuesday, was arranged by the women’s committee. 
Mrs. H. J. Osborn, the secretary, presided, and Dr. 
Sarah Anderson Brown delivered a medical temper- 
ance address. Mrs. Codlin rendered two solos. 


: Which were much appreciated. 
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Sample Half-bottle free 
by Parcel Post for 3/9. 


Specially recommended in 
cases of GENERALD EBILI- 

. INDIGESCIUN, & NER- 
VOUS EXHAUSTION. Al 
non-aleoho 


A 
Ss 


MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W 


and head noises 
overcome. Simple, 
ew. Permanent, Painless, 
Particulars Free, | 


The H. 0. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond 
: Street, London, W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


30 WORDS FoR 2s, 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


|e [ppecoeta te rating ene Edu- 
cation for Girls. Large staff of 

Visiting Professors and three Resident 
Governesses. Special advantages for Art 
Subjects and Modern Languages, Liberal 
table and comfortable home. Referees— 
Mrs. 6cholefield, Fernwood Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Mrs. Luke Fowler, Upper Fitz- 
william Street, Dublio.— es Lady 
Principal, Belmont, Victoria ~ Avenue, 
Harrogate. 


QreeEe WANTED to help with 
MUSIC PRAOTICE. Unusual advan- 
tages for completing own education.— 


Knightsville College and School of Music, 
Lewisham High Road, 8.E. 


New College, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 


Head Master: Rev. G. Hugh Jones. 
Latin, Greek, Frencb, German, and 
thorough English At Christmas last more 
than one half of the pupils were successful 
at pe examinations. Backward, young, 
and delicate boys receive careful attention. 
Decided Christian training. Splendid 
premises. Fees £45, no necessary extras. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD - 


Creat Britain & Ireland, 
74, GOWER ST.,W.C. 


REGISTRY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

The Registrar, Miss A. G. CoorsR, has on 
the books several highly-qualified teachers, 
English and ory Graduates, Trained, 
and Specialists in Music and Art, and other 
subjects. Heads of Schools, and Families 
will find that every care is taken to admit 
only qualified teachers. Teachera of various 
subjects are admitted to the Registry who 
can furnish satisfactory eredontials. 


— 


A Ladies desirous of becoming 
Teachers of Dressmaking should know 
plete the Nonpareil 8 foe ey for sim- 

Y, acc » an uty of fit, cannot 
be equalled. Mrs. B. ‘Ansted Wood, the 
inventor, will visit London, March 7th to 
10th, to explain the system, and to take the 
measures of any lady wishing to obtain a 
perfect fitting pattern.—7, Acacia Place, 
Regent's Park, 
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SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 


9d. for each Additiona! 9 Words; 
Three insertious as Two. 


pA REQUIRING SERVANTS 
or Servants Situations, should apply 
*- Domestic Agency,” 36, dhat 
Lane, Camberwell, S.B. Kindly recom- 
mended by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. Ladies’ 
fee 1s. booking, le. 6d. when suited. Ser- 
vants free. 10 till7. Stamp for reply. 


ANTED AT ONCE, good cooks, 
house-parlourmsids, housemaids, 
nurses, and good general servants. 

Quiet situations. Gvod wages. This office 
can be well recommended as thoroughly re- 
liable.—Miss MauLDEN (late missionary), 
97, Harrow Koad, Paddington Green. 
Stamp for reply. 


UPERIOR YOUNG PERSON 
wanted as nurse to three children, 
ages 5,4, and 5 months; eldest goes 

echool. Good needlewoman, Church. 
woman preferred, Balary £12.—Mrs. 
HowakbD, Broadway, Newbury. 


SEFUL CHILDREN’S MAID 
wanted. Good needlewoman. Some 
house-work, and wait at table, AD 

stating age, wages, and references, to e 
Henry Warp, 1?, Riversdale Road, West 
Kirby, Birkenhead. 


| Uae HELP wanted at once. 
Able to cook. Good manager. Decided 
Christian, Evangelical. needle. 
woman. State wages, enclose photo, refe- 
rences, and full particulars. Age about 30.— 
M., Silverdale, Waverley Road, Southsea. 


AUNDRESS, EXPERIENCED, 
needed in small training home. 
Abstainer. Member of the Church of 

England. Wages £18.—Apply Matron, 19, 
Horsham Road, Dorking. 


i taller ge STRONG young 
woman wanted, not under 20, as under 
laundrymaid. Must underetand wash- 

ing, and not object to a little house-work. 
Excellent head laundress kept.—Lady Fry, 
Woodburn, Darlington. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 


ADY, EXPERIENCED book 
keeper, correspondent, shorthand 
writer, desires Situation as Secretary, 

or similar work. Inconnection with tem- 
perance movement if possible.—Addrees, 
*¢ 8,’ Mr. John May, 123, Queen's Gate, 8.W. 


| 


SAVE MONEY. 


G, Direct from the Looms at Factory 
Prices. 


8 
Popular Guinea Parcel 9\ 
for 1804, CARRIAGE PAID. (Reg.) 
Lot No. 708 —Contains 4 Pairs 8u 


ri malit: 
Curtains, 1 Pair Elegant DRAWIN BROOM CUR 
TAIN4, 4 yds. lon: 


ds. lo ins. 

1 Pair Beautiful SITTING ROOM CUR: 
Fi F 8. long, 56 ins. wide, 1 Pair Rich 
BREAKFAST-ROOM CURTAINS, 3 yds. long, 48 
ins. wide. All the above best quality goods with 
ped Edges, sent CARRIAGE PAID, 21s. Ecru- 
sent ifdesired. Popular Parcels we have adver- 
tised for the past 16 years have given universal 
Foeeppoalraee piniehed : bad ve ghoy for re is the ~*~ 
ment o! 8 good quality, material, 
design, style, and finish, and isa Maarvel of value. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY RETURNED. 
Prize Medals, Chicago, 1893, § Toronto, 1892. 


SEND POsT CARD for 1894 PRICE LIST (Post 
Free), showing 200 ILLUSTRATIONS the latest 
styles in Lace Curtains, Laces, Silk Flouncings, 
Mantle Capes, Roller Blinds, ano all the new Lace 
Novelties. P.0.0.’s, and Cheques payable to 


8. PEACH & SONS, LISTER GATE, 
NOTTINGHAM. [Esr. 1857. 


co A 1 99 SLEEVE CHART, with 


prioted instructions and 
full-size diagram, ‘3. 6d. 
post frec.—7, Acacia Pace, Regent's Park. 
[W.s.289, 
led idee HOUSEKEEPER, or 
lady help where servant is kept. 
Thoroughly domesticated and eco- 
nomical. Good cook. Experienced witb 
children. Can make children’s clothes 
Good nurse. Life abstainer. Good referencer. 


Salary £20.—F. M. M., 22, Montrell Road, 
Streatham Hill. 


ADY CAN HIGHLY RECOM: 
MEND gentiowcmman, d 30, as com” 
anion housekeeper. ell educated: 


Excellent musiciac, 


iano, organ. Quiet, 
sensible, obliging. fi 


ighest testimonials, 


Fp and othere.—Address, Ferndale, 
Soringfield Road, St. Leonards. 
IDOW LADY, cheerful and 


active, wishes for engagement as 

companion to a lady, or housekeeper 
and attendant on an elderly gentleman. 
Excellent references._8. P., 54, Crofton 
Road, Cambsorwell. 


be COMPANION, lady help 
or housekeeper. Re-engagement by 

thoroughly domestica’ a where 
servant. Active, careful, abstainer. Uhurch 
Reference. Disengaged. Not musical. 
Needlework, cooking.—Write particulars, 
M., 20. Church Hill Road, Walthamstow. 
NUE —- Experienced, superior 

PERSO, 23, medium height, decided 

Christia?, requires re-engagement, 
head or single handed. Teach first lessone, 
or baby from the mouth.—Full particulars 
from Mrs. Lewis, Deodars, Meopham. Kent. 


“Woman's Signal.” 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARCEs. 


Trade advts,_... te «. =5/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/é thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 
pe ares ww. £10 
Haif-page £5 5s. 
Quarter ove ww. £2 15s, 


Special positions by arrangement. 


Situations wanted .. 380 words 1/6° 
Three insertions as two. 


Bituations vacant ai .. 80 words 2/-. 
Three insertions as two. 


ooo 


To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- | 
30 words 2/- | 


laneous advts.... BoC 
9d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agentse— 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.0., 
not later than Tugspsy morning for inser- 
tions in the next fissne. 


Sent to any part of the Country on Easy Terms, 6s. per Month. 
DO NOT FAIL 


W. J. HARRIS & CO., Ltd., 


219, OLD KENT ROAD; 69, NEWINCTON CAUSEWAY; 391, MARE STREET, HACKNEY, LONDON. 


to send for design, showing exact size of this Machine, with samples of 
work, and full particulars, post free, 


i 


| le. 6d. 


| and North-Western Railways. 
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W. J. HARRIS & CO.’S DEFIANCE LOCKSTITCH SEWING.MACHINE works by Hand or Treadle. 
Especially adapted for Dressmaking and Family Sewing, 


Four years’ warranty 


and so simple as to require no instruction beyond the guide 


ONLY 


40/- 


COMPLETE. 
62, POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS'§ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


OTICE,—Lindsey & Sons’ Trusses, 
Blastic Stockings, and Belts.— Best 
house for all kinds of Surgical Band. 

ages. A female attendant. Price list post 
fiee,—32, Ludgate Hill, and 40, Gracechurch 
Btreet, ;. and 8, Broad Btreet, 
Oxford. Established 1830. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. _ 


30 WORDS For 2s, 
Qd. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


LONDON. 
WILD'S 

Temperance Hotel 
34 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


——s 


Home Comforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Bus'ness and Pleasure. 


OLKESTONE (best ).—Good 
Private TEMPERANCH BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Obristian 
rinciples; home comforts; 428. to 523. 6d. 
nclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (mem- 
ber of Royal British Nursing Association), 
Haverstock Villa, Claremont \. 


OOD HOME OFFERED.—Vege- 
tarian family near London. Homely, 
trustworthy person as one of family, 

for assistance in duties of sinall house. One 

having slight income preferred. References 
ven and required.—Ivy Lodge, Tether- 
own, Muswell Hill. 


OUNTRY BOARD and R&SI- 
DENCE for WOMEN, near the Sea, 
from 10s. 6d. weekly.— Write Secreta y, 

Women’s Convalescent Home Associaton, 
29, Memorial Hall, Farringdon ig oa 
W.S. 290. 


CASTLE COURT 
EAST OLIFF 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
Private Boardiog Establishment, over- 
looking Boscombe Uhine Public Gardens 


and commanding magnificent Landscape 


and Marine Views. Excellent Cuisine, 
Warmed Throughout, Perfect Sanitary 
Arrangements. 


Mr, & Mrs. J. D. HAZARD. 


IDLAN D TEMPERANCE HOTEL 

76, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 

W.C. -A first-slass Hotel for Visitors 

to London. Central and pleasantly situated. 

A thoroughly clean ant quiet home, with 

every comfort and convenience. Highly 

patronised and recommended by the clergy 

and ladies and gentlemen. Bedrooms from 

1s. 6d.; breakfast or tea from Ie. :34., service 

9d. Full tariff, with testimonials, free on 
application to 

J. W. TuRNER, Proprietor. 


EDFORD HOTEL, LONDON, 93, 
Southampton Row, Russell Square, 
Quiet family hotel; central. Bed- 

rcoms from 1s. 64. ; plain breakfast or tea, 
Other charges equally moderate. 
Printed tariff on application to 
Tuomas Henry Walpuck, Proprietor. 
W TAVERNER, TEMPERANCE 
. HOTEL, 41 and 43, Judd Street, 
Euston Road, London, W.C. Five 


minutes from Great Northern, Midland, 
Beds from 


1s. 6d. Plain breakfast or tes, 1s. Silent 
roadway. Ten minutes from British Museum. 


| Tariff on application. 
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Frys 


N.B.—Half-a-teaspoonful suffices for a Cup of most 
delicious Cocoa, 


8O PRIZE MEDALS Awarded to 


J. $. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. C O C Oa 


Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1898. 
‘Strongest and Best.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.RS.E., Editor of Heats, 


Pure Concentrated 


@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


The WHITE RIBBON PUBLISHING CO. 
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EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


By MRS. PEARSALL SMITH, Author of ‘The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life.” 
Price, cloth, 2s. 6d., Post Free. 


HOLINESS AND 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


By ADELINE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, Post Free. 


24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


SPEAKING OF LONG AGO. 


To-pay, as I pen these lines, one picture from the long-vanished 
past rises in my memory as clearly as though it hung on the wall 
before my very eyes. It is of a boy about fourteen years old, 
propped up in a great arm-chair with pillows and bed-clothes, and 
gazing through a window. He is just convalescing after a long 
and dangerous illness, and is still thin, pale, and weak. The 
strong arms of his loving father have taken him from the bed and 
placed him snugly by the window in order that he may see his 
playmates at their games in the snow; for the time is mid-winter. 
They wave their hands to him, and he waves his hand feebly to 
them. The ecene is from my own boyhood, forty years ago. What 
magic has conjured it up now? Only a sentence from a letter. 

This ; “I was so weak that for years I had to be carried up- 
stairs to bed.” A lady speaks thus of her girlhood. What a 
pitiable thing. It is not what nature meant; but, alas! too often 
what really happens in this perverted world. Children should 
never suffer pain, for pain is punishment. For whose offences, 
then—surely not their own—do the little ones sicken and die by 
uncounted millions ? 

‘‘ From childhood,” so runs the letter. “I was always delicate. 
When fourteen years old I got a chill on the lungs which left me 
in a weak state. Indeed, I was always tired and weary, and never 
knew what it was to feel strong.” 

Now, tell me, if you can, what sadder reading one is apt to come 
upon than this. Fancy a young girl being always tired, weary, and 
weak !—too weak to climb the stairs to her own bed! so feeble and 
lifeless as to require to be carried over the house through which 
she should have skipped and dauced like a fawn; what had so 
crushed her? Disease? What disease, and how caused ? 

‘T was very pale,” continues the letter; ‘“‘my feet were cold 
and clammy, and hot sweats now and again burat over me. My 
appetite was poor ; and after eating, I suffered such pain at the 
chest and sides that it often amounted to agony ; and the palpita- 
tion of the heart was so bad that many times I got no sleep at 
night on account of it.” 

‘And this at an age when the heart should beat quickly only with 
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feelings of joy and hope ; and girlish forms in their beds should be 
as quiet as recumbent statues. 

‘‘ After a time,” says the writer, “‘I could take liquid nourish- 
ment only, my stomach being too weak to retain anything solid. 
Thus I gradually wasted away until I was nothing but skin and 
bone. I had not even strength to walk across the floor; and all 
who saw me said it was imp 2ssible that I should ever get well. 

‘¢ From time to time I saw doctor after doctor, and twice went to 
the Sherborne Hospital, but received no benefit from the treatment 
there. At last the doctors said that both my chest and bowels were 
ulcerated, and that there was no hope of my recovery. I was now 80 
bad that I could take nothing but weak brandy and water—and 
that only occasionally. 

‘In this hopeless condition I lingered on until March, 1890, 
when I heard of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. Although I had 
given up all hope of deriving any benefit from a:y medicine, I, 
nevertheless, sent for a bottle of the Syrup, and after having taken 
it for a few days I found myself a little better. This led me to 
continue using it, and shortly I was able to take solid food, and the 
sickness gradually left me. Holding to this medicine—the only 
one that had ever helped me—I grew stronger and stronger until I 
was in good health. Without Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup I 
should never have recovered; and you must try to imagine how 
grateful I feel. I never can put my thankfulness in words.— 
Yours truly, (Signed) (Mrs.) Mary Jane Hilliar, Rimpton, near 
Sherborne, Dorset, March 9th, 1893.” 

We rest at this. Here is a life history. How can we comment 
on it adequately? What a pity that this woman should have so 
suffered; what a satisfaction to know that she suffers no more. 
And yet—the lost time, the lost happiness! Ah, yes! Mother 
Seigel had reason enough to induce her to labour as she did to 
relieve her sister women. Thank Heaven for her success. ¢ 

Mrs. Hilliar’s real disease was of the stomach—indigestion and 
dyspepsia ; inherited, probably, and made chronic by circumstances. 
The remedy she finally used cured this, and so freed her from all 
the symptoms and results. How kindly are the arms that carry 
us in our weakness! How glorious not to need them ! 
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